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READERS WRITE 





“No Such Preposterous Statement” 
Some time ago our attention was called 
to a statement in PATHFINDER (Sept. 
26, 1936) which, unless it is corrected, is 
bound to have a detrimental and harmful 
effect. The statement reads as follows: 
“He hopes to have more members in the 
Society than there are Boy Scouts.” 
Permit me to say that no such prepos- 
terous statement has ever been made, 
either by myself or by anybody con- 
nected with our organization ... 
Robert Rehkugel, 
Superintendent 
The Suicide Prevention 
Society of America, 
Oakland, Cal. 


“Mr. Consumer” 

A milk-delivery-man in “unionized” 
Seattle had to pay his union $88 a year 
in order to have a job. He came to 
“open-shop” Los Angeles where he did 
not have to pay for the privilege. In- 
stead, he can spend the money for a 
good life insurance policy. 

Mr. Consumer furnished this money 
because all wages eventually came out of 
his pocket. In Seattle, the $88 was used 
to pay the salaries of union officials, 
coerce other men to join the union, in- 





* fluence. the political votes of members, 
'. promote 


strikes (often sympathetic 
strikes in other cities), all of which 
reduced national income and caused much 
inconvenience to Mr. Consumer. 

But the insurance policy produces a 


_ sense of security that makes the man a 


better workman, a more contented citi- 
zen and which will help to keep him off 


‘Mr, Consumer’s relief roll, when he is 


old. Since Mr. Consumer furnishes the 
money for all this, he should ask him- 
self, “Which is the better way to spend 
the $88” and throw his influence accord- 
ingly. I speak as a workingman who is a 
consumer. 

J. H. Howard 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


No Friend of Pigs 

Apropos your editorial (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 22), this is to notify you that 
your condoning and praising the eating 
ef the noxious flesh of swine in the form 
of bacon, as well as your condemnation 
of the worthy efforts of Tennessee to 
cut down on the eating of this foul food, 
aggrieves the millions of Moslems living 
in America, as well as the Jews, together 
with all true Christians ... 

For shame that the otherwise estima- 
ble PATHFINDER should voice a pane- 
gyric to this disguised form of per- 
nicious swine-beast’s flesh! Bacon, named 
after the Englishman, Lord Roger Bacon, 
its inventor, is fabricated from no less 
thar the pestiferous bodies of the foul- 
est, the most unclean of beasts, the 
swine-beasts, the very spawn of. Iblis, 
a stench in the . .. nostrils of Allah. 

Distinctly, the Revealed Word of Allah 
discloses that it is eaten only by evil- 





. doers, those who have abjured all hope 


of Paradise, those sunk in iniquity, with- 
out shame, those who are joyous in sac- 


’ rilege, the depraved, the impious and 


ribalds. Know you, PATHFINDER, that 
you have sorely affronted Moslem, Jew 
and Christian, three-quarters of all the 
tribes of men on earth. 

All praise to that Henri el-Wallace, who 


-- slew those execrable swine-beasts to the 


number of 6,000,000, and failed of certain 


Paradise only in that the good work of 
extermination was not eompleted. 
Alford i Roos 
Pious in el-Islam 
Vanadium, N. Mex. 





Spain, Fascism, Communism 


. . . What makes you so partial to the 
Red side in the Spanish conflict? In 
the May 15 issue of PATHFINDER, you 
showed a leaning to the Red side, Now, 
on one side, you have the church people, 
the land owners and the better class of 
people. On the other, you have the So- 
cialists (Pink and Red), the Communists 
and Anarchists. What hopes of justice 
could you expect from these murderous 
gangsters? . 

John A. Fackler 
Allentown, Pa. 
a * +. 

This is to thank you for the article 
on Spain in the May 15th issue. I have 
for some time wanted to know what was 
the real cause of Spain’s war. You have 
made it quite plain... 

A. H. Simpson 
Jacksonville, Ore, 


* * * 


Fascism. What is it? Who is back 
ef it? Is it planning peace or war? What 
is it doing in Spain? What will it do in 
France and Mexico? Is Communism only 
the “red herring” to scare the. nations 
into Fascism? Is there really any differ- 
ence between Fascism anit Communism? 

The Fascists say that democracy is 
practically the same as Communism. 
Even Roosevelt was called a “communist” 
before his re-election. In Spain, the 
Loyalists were Communists but now they 
are fighting the real Communists. Fas- 
cism’s lies are beginning to backfire. 
PATHFINDER seems to know what Fas- 
cism really is and isn’t afraid to tell the 
world .. 

C. A. McCormack 
Monroe, Wash. 





Sects 
Your magazine continues true to its 
name “PATHFINDER.” An added honor 
comes to you by reason of the fact that 
you are the first to call the attention of 
your three-score-and-ten Lutheran cor- 
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respondent (PATHFINDER, May 22) ;, 
the fact that his denomination is a “s¢,;» 
The gentleman says that he has ry 
much and traveled a good deal and “)¢,,, 
heard the Lutheran Church referred ty ». 
a sect.” This is the more remarkal)ec, , 
another Lutheran correspondent, [1. |{0), 
Jensen, informs us that “the Luther, 
Church bases its beliefs on the who} 
Bible without preference. Hence. it ; 
not a ‘sect’.” - 

Then, surely, these gentlemen who ay} 
so firmly attached to the Bible shoy\ 
know that the words “Luther” or “Louth r. 
an” never once occur in the Bible. | 
choose some extracanonical name t: 
known by, you thereby become a “‘s«¢! 

Examples are many—Wesley or Luthe 
after “men”; Presbyterian or Episcopaliay j 


be f 
De 
| 






















after a “form”; Baptist, after a particula } 


“rite”; Roman Catholic, after a particy 
lar “city”; Protestant” after a body of 
“protestors” 4 

To instruct, to disseminate truth and 
expose error is a noble work to which 
PATHFINDER is dedicated, a service fo; 
which your many readers are indebted 
I take this opportunity to thank you fo; 
the article in your May 1 issue on Buch- 


manism. The writer revealed a correct ff 


and intimate knowledge of the man and 


his teaching .. . : 


James Muir J 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. % 





Wanted: More Pictures 
Some of the letters in the May 2%h 
issue of PATHFINDER, regarding the 
publishing of pictures, amused me ¢reat- 
ly. According to some of the letters, on 
of the tokens of a true thinker is his dis- 


- 


like for pictures. Despite this rather 
gratuitous assumption, I am going to be 
so bold as to use the expression, “! 
think,” for I am very fend of pictures, 
even the funny ones. I! think that the 
writers of the above-mentioned letters 


are engaging in a little bombast just tof 


see if they can’t forget their own de- 


ficiencies. We ali know that.a true think- 
er does not have to advertise the fact 
Otto Ii Klay Ka 


Clare, Ia. 


* 7 ia 


Yes, give us more pictures. I prefer 
more of them to too munch solid typ: 


Mrs. R. G. Calv 
Medina, O. 
— 7 + 
Yes, we like the pictures and picture 
pages. Let the scoffers cough and the 


You can’t please everybody 
Earl De Long 


cynics sink. 


Snohomish, Wash. 
* * . 

I like pictures and will appreciate good 
ones ... 

L. A. Sykes 
Black Creek, Wis. 
.* * 

By all means, keep up the pictures 
They constitute our weekly “news rece!” 
for many of us among your million sul- 
scribers. 

Edgar I, Syverud 
Dagmar, Mont. 
_ — . 

People crave pictures .. . 
G. Edinger 
Denver, Col. 





Dark Blonde 


In the May 15 issue of PATHFINDER 
there, is an article with the captio 





(Continued on page 21) 
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LABOR— 


Two Rival Forces Stir a Cauldron of Unrest 


crashed on skulls. Blinding tear 
gas hung heavy on the air. Women 
screamed and men shouted hoarsely. 
-azors flashed in the sunlight. Within 
i? minutes, 90 battered bodies littered 
the ground, four of.them lifeless. 

A year ago such a riot as this, which 
raged between steel strikers and po- 
lice near Chicago last week, would 
have been a major labor crisis. Last 
week it was little more than an inci- 
dent in a continuously rising tide of 
industrial unrest (see page 5). 

In the first three months of this 
year, 986 strikes flared in various sec- 
tions of the country—more than 45 
per cent of the total for 1936. In 
these same three months, strikes caus- 
ed a loss of 7,461,706 man-days of la- 
bor, or more than 53 per cent of the 
1936 figure. During the same period, 
178,424 workers were involved in la- 
bor disputes—more than 60 per cent 
of the laborers who had struck in the 
whole of the preceding year. 

rhe increasingly bitter strife be- 
tween labor and industry can no long- 
er be set down merely as a post-de- 
pression workers’ drive to share the 
profits of recovery, or simply as the 
natural outcome of recent labor legis- 
lation in Washington. It is more than 
that. Not since the birth of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1881 has 


G UNS cracked, rocks flew and clubs 
Ft 


————————_______ 





the nation’s labor history reached so 
significant a stage. No single cause 
can be ascribed to the situation exist- 
ing between worker and employer. 
Yet of all the contributing factors, 
none is heavier with meaning than the 
yawning gulf between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. 
SPLIT: On the floor of the A. F. of 
L.’s Atlantic City convention in 1935, 
John L. Lewis crashed his massive fist 
into the face of William Hutcheson 
and knocked him sprawling (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec, 12). That was Lewis’s 
first answer to attempts to block his 
program for industrial organization. 
The year before, Lewis had told the 
Federation: “It is obvious to all that 
in certain of our mass production in- 
dustries the degree of success which 
we had hoped for has not been ob- 
tained.” He was protesting against 
-he fact that despite governmental en- 
couragement to labor in the National 
Recovery Act and a strong member- 
ship drive, the Federation’s enroll- 
ment had increased by only 697,893 in 
the preceding year. As a remedy, 
Lewis suggested organizing labor by 
industries rather than by the crafts 
within industries, as the A. F. of L. 
had always done. He would enroll all 
automobile workers, for instance, in 
one great union, instead of splitting 
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Violence, Such as This at Ford’s Detroit Plant, Has Marked the Labor Situation 


them up in separate unions of mud- 
guard makers, valve grinders, paint- 
ers or assembly men. The Federation 
promised to look into the matter. 

A year passed and nothing was done. 
At Atlantic City, Lewis loudly de- 
nounced the Federation for ignoring 
his plan and moved for a vote on its 
adoption. Hutcheson, head of the 
Carpenters’ Union and an old-line 
craft advocate, attempted to block dis- 
cussion of the measure on the floor. 
His reward was the crack in the jaw. 

That blow did more than bruise 
Hutcheson—it split organized Amer- 
ican labor wide open for the first 
time in its history. The A. F. of L.’s 
craft unionists voted down Lewis’s 
proposal, a verdict which the shaggy- 
headed, 235-pound labor leader re- 
fused to accept. Within 24 hours he 
was conferring with sympathetic 
heads of several unions, and before 
the week was out the Committee for 
Industrial Organization was launched 
on its tempestuous career. 

EVOLUTION: American labor spoke 
with a single voice for the first time 
when the A. F. of L. was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1881. Under the lead- 
ership of Samuel Gompers, “father of 
the American labor movement,” the 
numerous national labor unions and 
associations of unions then existing 
were strung together into a single 
massive federation. 

As it started, and as it remains to- 
day, the A. F. of L. was a voluntary 
organization of hundreds of local 
and state trade unions. Inu.viduals 
were members only insofar as they 
belonged to one of these smaller units. 
The Federation’s authority was weak. 
It could authorize or denounce a 
strike, but it could not start or stop 
one. It could donate or withhold 
funds for a strike, but it could not 
prevent workers from financing their 
own walkouts. Its greatest functions 
were mediation between laborers and 
employers and protection of labor’s 
rights in government. 

For 43 years the indomitable spirit 
of the fiery Gompers held this vast, 
loose organization together and stead- 
ily advanced the position of American 
labor.t| Gompers was a warrior. He 
held that labor would have to fight 
every inch of the way. “When labor 
ceases to be militant,” he said, “it dies.” 

Gompers himself died in 1924. Fed- 
eration chiefs, tired of his long domi- 
nance, cast about for a milder, more 
manageable leader. They found their 
man in William Green (PATHFIND- 
ER, Noy. 14). From the outset, Green 
abandoned the militant philosophy of 
his predecessor. He believed that 
fighting capital and continual demands 
for higher wages meant in the end 


t Gompers served as President of the Federation 
every year except one between 1882 and 1924. During 
his first five years in office he received no salary but 
was allowed his expenses. For the five years these 
amounted to $13. 
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higher living costs, and so defeat for 
labor. Conciliation was the keystone 
of his policy. For more than a decade 
the A. F. of L. operated on Green’s 
principles, and for more than a decade 
it lost ground. 

DECLINE: Ordinarily, labor’s de- 
mands are loudest and union member- 
ship is fattest when times are good. 
Industry going full blast and reaping 
heavy profits yields to union pressure 
in matters of hours and wages, and 
the unions themselves become popular 
with workers. So soft was Green’s 
voice, however, and so minor were his 
accomplishments, that in the booming 
1920s A. F. of L. enrollment virtually 
stood still. By 1931, the Federation 
membership had dwindled by a mil- 
lion workers in 10 years. 

In those same 10 years, moreover, 
American industry had undergone tre- 
mendous changes—changes of which 
the A. F. of L. took little note. In 
place of the thousands of small, local 
industries of Samuel Gompers’s day, 
vast new industrial empires had 
sprung to life. Where a few hundred 
men had once smelted copper for a 
single employer, thousands of labor- 
ers were now working all over the 
nation for a great, powerful company. 
Where a single mill had once pro- 
duced a small amount of’ steel each 
week, gigantic plants were now turn- 
ing out vast quantities of metal. In 
these industries, and dozens of others 
like them, the Federation, with its 
principle of organizing each separate 
trade as a unit all by itself, was 
powerless, 

Other weaknesses became apparent 
in the Federation. Even at its peak, 
A. F. of L. membership represented 
less than a tenth of the country’s 
non-agricultural workers. Such mem- 
bers as it did have were nearly all 
employed in special “sheltered” trades 
like building and transportation, The 
majority of labor found no place in 
the Federation. The craft unions, in 
addition to their inadaptability to 
mass industry, were often costly, in- 
efficient and weak. The Federation 
itself, without a unique force like 
Gompers to bolster it, was too loose 
and unwieldy to be really effective 
in a crisis. Nor was there any con- 
sistent, long-range plan or policy be- 
hind the Federation. Craft unions 
took what they could get, when and 
where they could get it. 

SHOWDOWN: When depression 
struck in 1929, these vital flaws in the 
American labor front became glar- 
ingly apparent. In vain the Federa- 
tion protested against wholesale wage 
cuts and dismissal of thousands of 
workers. In the mass production in- 
dustries, where the craft principle 
prevented labor solidarity, workers 
had little protection against the sharp 
economies of employers. Even in the 
smaller trades, where the Federation 
was strongest, union wage scales were 
widely and successfully ignored. De- 
fenseless, labor bore the brunt of the 
depression for three long years. 

But it was in the recovery that the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Taxes, Health 


When Federal income failed by 
about $450,000,000 to equal Treasury 
estimates early this spring (PATH- 
FINDER, April 24); President Roose- 
velt wanted to know why. Last week, 
in a special message, he told Congress 
and the nation that he had discovered 
one major reason—tax evasion. 

Damning the trickery of “a minor- 
ity of very rich individuals” as “clever 
little schemes” which cheat the gov- 
ernment of “many millions of dollars 
annually,”+ the President requested 
legislation during the present Congres- 
sional session to plug loopholes in 
both the corporate tax and the sur- 
plus corporate income laws. His mes- 
sage included a letter to him from 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., which listed eight spe- 
cific dodges employed by tax evaders 
to escape Federal levies. Chief among 
them were establishment of corpora- 
tions in foreign countries where taxes 
were low, the incorporation of luxu- 
ries like yachts and racing stablestt 
and the formation of husband-and- 
wife “corporations.” 

Quick on the uptake, the Senate im- 
mediately voted a joint Congressional 
inquiry which promised some spicy 
revelations of tax evasion by the well- 
known rich to season the dead sum- 
mer sessions. Acting on information 
from the Treasury, the committee will 
consider many definite cases of 
wealthy tax dodgers and probably will 
order such individuals to Washington 
for questioning. 

Although the President’s plan re- 
ceived unanimous approval in Con- 
gress, many critics ridiculed the idea 
that tax evasion could be responsible 
for even a large part of the unexpected 
drop in revenue now facing the gov- 
ernment. They suggested that tax eva- 
sion was merely the red herring with 
which the President was seeking to 
smudge his trail of continued Federal 
expenditures and failure to balance 
the budget. 

An annoying head cold which inter- 
fered with the President’s work and 
kept his appointments to a minimum 
lent interest to the action of the Na- 
tional Press Club in ordering Richard 
Waldo, editor of the McClure Syndi- 
cate, to show cause why he should not 
be expelled for circulating “false and 
malicious” rumors about the health of 
a fellow-member, the President. The 
continually recurrent rumors that the 
President is in bad physical shape 
were picked up again recently, given 
a new twist, and circulated as “con- 
fidential information” to newspapers 


t Praud actions against 290 tax dodgers last year 
netted the government $31,000,000. 
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all over the country. The White Hous, 
Correspondents’ Association, which 
controls admission to the Presid 
press conferences, adopted a rule | 
ring all confidential tipsters from 
ture conferences. 

The President’s cold was not 
enough to keep him from attending th, 
annual White House dance for W: 
ington newspapermen and their wives. 
Mr. Roosevelt enjoyed himself hugely 
and called the figures for a Virgi: 
Reel—“Do-see-do! Down the midile 
and back again ... Swing your pu:rt- 
ner around to the right!”—as his w i{; 
led the dance. 

To kill his cold completely, the 
President journeyed to his home at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., where he spen! ; 
quiet weekend with his mother, Mrs 
James Roosevelt, After swimming and 
sunbathing, the President returned to 
Washington feeling, he said, “much 
fitter.” 

———— 


Congress 


With both houses already loaded 
with bills and previous presidentia! 
messages, another message, demani- 
ing investigation of income tax evasion 
(see col. 2), was sent to a Congress 
working overtime last week to cet 
rid of some of its burdens. 

As it entered the sixth month of its 
present session, Congress had behind 
it an achievement record that was, to 
say the least, sketchy. Aside from 
routine appropriation bills, the onl) 
important measures placed on the 
statute books by the legislators had 
been the neutrality bill (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 8) and the Guffey bituminous 
coal bill (PATHFINDER, Mareh 27) 
Even these were really extensions of 
old bills. One other vital measure, 
the bill to make the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps a permanent agency, was 
still languishing in committee. 

During the first five months of the 
session, both houses had fallen far 
short of observing anything like a 40- 
hour week. The House had sat on 97 
out of 125 week days, or 78 per cen! 
of the possible days of meeting. The 
Senate met on 73 days, or 58 per cen! 
of the days available. The average 
length of House sessions had been four 
hours and 15 minutes, and of Senate 
meetings two hours and 50 minutes. 
Such early laxness made almost :er- 
tain the promise of a lengthy summer 
session. 

After juggling it for weeks, the 
House got rid of a most troublesom: 
package by passing the $1,500,000,000 
relief bill at a night session. Ever) 
string that minority blocs had sough! 
to tie to the measure was finally snip- 
ped away and the President was grant- 
ed the relief fund to apportion as h« 
sees fit. The vote was 323 to 44. 

With the bill on its way to the Sen- 
ate, a check-up showed that every- 
thing President Roosevelt had wanted 
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‘ny it in the first place was still in. 
‘Amendments to earmark a third of the 
fund for specific purposes had been 
wiped out. “The salary cut of Harry 
Hopkins, WPA administrator, had 
been restored to him. Attempts to 
cut the appropriation by $500,000,000 
were also beaten back. : 
Not so lucky was the President with 


S regard to a bill which permits 23,000 


World war veterans to extend their 
temporary government insurance for 
five more years. The President had 
vetoed it, saying that the extension 
was not justified as veterans had been 
sranted three previous extensions. 
Then, for the first time since Congress 
rose up on his veto of the bonus, both 
houses swiftly and completely over- 
rode the President, 

Meanwhile, Congress was examin- 
ing what was proving to be the most 
contentious measure since the Court 
reorganization plan was introduced. 
The new bill was the Connery-Black 
wages and hour bill (PATHFINDER, 
June 5). 

Among the objections were these: 
That the bill is limited to workers 
engaged in making products for inter- 
state commerce; that it is limited to 
employers who employ only a certain 
set number of workers; that it at- 
tempts to handle too much in in- 
cluding child labor prohibition, hour 
limitations and minimum wage fixing. 

Many critics charged that the worst 
labor conditions are to be found in 
shops employing only one or two per- 
sons. Others expressed the fear that 
the mistakes of NRA, which attempted 
to handle all problems of all indus- 
tries, might be repeated. 

But, over and above all, the shafts 
of criticism were sent at the proposed 
five-man Labor Standards Board 
which would be empowered to regu- 
late industrial wage and hour stand- 
rds. On this point, it was argued 
that the Board would be subject to 
enormous pressure from labor unions 
seeking higher minimum wages and 
shorter work weeks. The A. F. of 
L. has already regarded the bill with 
some disfavor, stating a preference for 
collective bargaining to set labor 
standards, 

Because the new bill is looked upon 
is another NRA in principle, no opin- 
ion was more eagerly sought than that 
of General Hugh Johnson, former NRA 
administrator. Johnson made known 
his views in the syndicated column he 
how conducts. The Connery-Black 
bill, he said, “compares with it (the 
NRA) in ferocity about as the Big Bad 
Wolf with Little Red Riding Hood.” 


The Court Adjourns 


\s Chiet Justice Hughes nodded to 
the bailiff, the nine members of the 
Supreme Court rose to their feet one 
day last week. The bailiff banged a 
gavel and the justices disappeared be- 
hind the wine-red drapes which en- 
folded them as though a final curtain 
had dropped. The 1936-37 session of 
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the Court, one of the most momentous 
in U., S. history, had ended. 

If sentimental spectators had hoped 
for some emotional display as Asso- 
ciate Justice Willis Van Devanter sat 
on the bench for the last time after 
26 years service, they were greatly dis- 
appointed. Sole ceremony connected 
with his departure was an exchange 
of letters expressing affection between 
Van Devanter and the other justices. 

Coming almost as an anti-climax to 
the succession of historic “decision 
days,” the Court on its last day handed 
down several minor decisions and a 
Sheaf of orders that were notable 
mainly for their possible future im- 
portance. In what many took as a 
farewell slap at the New Deal after 
a session of caresses, the Court ruled 
against administration pleas regarding 
court procedure in hearing three pow- 
er and utility cases. 

Then the statisticians got busy. Re- 
viewing the work of the Court, they 
found such facts as these: 

Gg That in 17 major cases since the 
term began in October, not once did 
the Court rule against the New Deal. 

q That Justice Cardozo, newest 
member and an appointee of President 
Hoover, was most consistent in sup- 
port of the New Deal. He upheld the 
administration law in every instance. 

gG That Justice McReynolds, named 
by President Wilson, supported the 
New Deal only when the decisions 
were unanimous and that he was alone 
in dissent three times. 

q@ That Justice Roberts (see p. 16) 
had been with the majority in every 
decision which had involved a New 
Deal law. 





Labor: Death, Impasse 


Six men lay dead last week, victims 
of the bloodiest riot yet to mark Amer- 
ica’s raging labor war. In a hectic 
10-minute battle, 200 police using 
clubs, tear gas and guns broke up a 
march of about 1,500 steel strikers on 
the South Chicago plant of the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation only after 90 
men and women had been injured and 
four men shot to death. Two of the 
injured died later. 

The riot started when a mass meet- 
ing of strikers from Republic, Inland 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube plants 
advanced over a swampy field to close 
the Republic mill, still in operation 
despite a C, I. O. strike call to work- 
ers of all three companies (PATH- 
FINDER, June 5). A warning from 
the police cordon before the plant 
drew a hail of rocks, nuts and bolts. 
The police attacked with night-sticks 
and tear gas bombs, but the strikers 
pressed forward. Police gunfire final- 
ly repulsed them. 

As angry threats and protests flew 
back and forth the next day, a check- 
up revealed that all the dead had been 
killed by bullets. None of the 40 
Strikers arrested was armed, and a 
search of the battle field diselosed no 
guns among weapons abandoned by 








the marchers, Police originally in- 
sisted the strikers had fired first, but 
later admitted that they had used their 
guns when clubs and tear gas proved 
ineffective to check the crowd. Four 
of the dead were identified as Inland 
strikers, a fifth as a WPA worker and 
member of the Communist party. The 
sixth man remained unidentified. 

As investigations of the riot contin- 
ued, the steel strike, with more than 
70,000 men idle, showed promise of 
becoming a long drawn out siege. 
Officials of all three companies re- 
fused point-blank to consider signing 
contracts with the C. I, O. Strike 
leaders, on the other hand, insisted 
that their men would never return to 
work without a written agreement. 
The impasse seemed almost insur- 
mountable. Peace negotiations by 
Governors Henry Horner of Illinois 
and Martin L. Davey of Ohio col- 
lapsed completely. Liquor stores in 
affected areas were shut down. Union 
flying squadron cars raced from plant 
to plant, and pickets armed with base- 
ball bats patrolled each mill. 

Inland and Youngstown plants in 
Illinois and Ohio were completely 
shut down, but Republic attempted to 
continue production, The latter com- 
pany quit efforts to provision men in- 
side its plants with supplies dropped 
from the air after union snipers had 
riddled one plane and two others had 
cracked up in take-off attempts within 
mill walls. Estimates placed the cost 
of the strike after one week at $3,000,- 
000, and the nation’s steel production 
dropped 13 per cent. 

Overshadowed by the steel strike, 
the American Federation of Labor 
nevertheless drove forward along two 
lines of its three-point war program 
against the C. I, O. (PATHFINDER, 
June 5). William Green, A> F. of L. 
president, ordered city central boards 
in New York and Chicago te expel all 
C. I. O. members immediately. He 
added that similar orders would go to 
other city and state boards as soon as 
they could be prepared. 

Green also opened the A. F. of L.’s 
offensive against John L. Lewis in the 
mass production industries by admit- 
ting the Progressive Miners’ Union 
into the Federation. The P. M. U isa 
bitter rival of the United Mine Work- 
ers, Green’s own union, and the Fed- 
eration chief was obviously upset 
about unleashing foes of the organi- 
zation which gave him his start. When 
a reporter getting the story inadvert- 
ently addressed him as “Mr, Lewis,” 
Green buried his face in his hands and 
muttered protestingly, “My God, man!” 

Aftermath of the beating of C. IL. O. 
automobile organizer Richard T, 
Frankensteen by Ford employees in 
Detroit, Mich. (PATHFINDER, June 
5) came in a statement from Wayne 
County Prosecutor Duncan C. Mc- 
Crea, investigating the fight, that “we 
have evidence of unprovoked assault 
by Ford men from impartial wit- 
nesses.” Most hair-raising of this evi- 
dence was that of an eyewitness, the 
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Rev. Raymond P, Stanford. He said 
in part: 

“While he (Frankensteen) was lying 
on his back, sluggers took him by 
either foot and spread his legs apart 
while others kicked him in the groin. 
Others hit him on the head and should- 
ers. One put his heel in Frankensteen’s 
stomach and put his full weight on it.” 

When McCrea received no answer to 
requests for aid from Mayor John L. 
Carey of Dearborn, suburban scene of 
the melee, he issued summonses for 
the mayor and Police Chief Carl A. 
Brooks to appear before the grand 
jury investigating the struggle. 

{Por the Labor Story’s Background, See Page 3] 


Third Party Call 


In 1864, a 46-year-old, bushy-beard- 
ed German named Kar! Marx founded 
the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation in London. To its members 
he explained Socialist doctrines of 
education, trade unionism, co-opera- 
tive living and the shorter work-week. 

This was the first International, 
forerunner of a string of four Inter- 
nationals, which reached a peak in the 
third International—a world organi- 
zation of Communists set up by N. 
Lenin in 1919 and now controlled by 
Soviet Russia. The fourth Interna- 
tional is generally regarded as the 
handmaiden of Soviet Russia’s best- 
known exile, Leon Trotsky. 

The first International lasted for 12 
years before it was overcome by the 
Franco-German war and the fiery im- 
patience of Anarchists in its member- 
ship. The second International was 
organized in 1889 and exists today as 
the Socialist party. In the United 
States, the party has been guided for 
years by Norman Thomas who cam- 
paigned as Socialist presidential can- 
didate in 1928, 1932 and 1936. 

Stemming from a common forbear, 
the later Internationals have been 
anything but fraternal in their rela- 
tions. Each International had its pet 
hate and as each was established, it 








_ added to its list of dislikes. 
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“Right-Wingers” Denounced Thomas 
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Thus, the now dead first Inter- 
national hated capitalism. The sec- 
ond hates capitalism and war. The 
third hates capitalism, war, ‘the sec- 
ond International and the fourth In- 
ternational. And the fourth (Trot- 
sky’s) in turn hates the third Inter- 
national. 

Bound together in the face of Com- 
munist attacks, the Socialists clung 
together until a year ago, by which 
time the Communists had substituted 
blandishments for bitter words. Then 
one Socialist faction bolted the na- 
tional convention of the party at 
Cleveland charging, among other 
things, that Thomas and his suppert- 
ers had been flirting with the Com- 
munists who had been seeking a 
“united front” of the two parties. 

The bolters, composed of Old Guard 
or “right wing” Socialists, were head- 
ed by Louis_Waldman, former Social- 
istcandidate for governor of New York 
State. Immediately after leaving the 
convention, the “right wingers” form- 
ed the Social Democratic Federation. 

Last week the Federation started 
sounding the first distant drum for the 
formation of a new third party in the 
1940 presidential campaign. Repre- 
sentatives from 19 states flocked to 
Pittsburgh to hear Waldman and other 
“right wingers” denounce the Thomas- 
led party for “destructive, Communist 
policies.” 

Then Waldman pleaded for organ- 
ized labor to make up its differences 
and join with progressives and the 
Federation to establish a third party 
which would include labor parties 
and others, but no Communists. 





Speer Case, Crime 


There is hardly a person in North- 
field, Mass., who has not his own 
theory on the events which took place 
the evening of September 14, 1934, on 
the grounds of the Mount Hermon 
School for Boys. That night, Dr. 
Elliot Speer, 35-year-old headmaster 
of the school, was reading in the 
study of his campus home when some- 
one appeared at the window and fired 
a death-dealing shotgun volley. The 
murder of Dr. Speer was never solved 
although 60 persons were questioned. 

Last week, the name of one man 
who figured prominently in the inves- 
tigation was on the tip of all tongues 
as they wagged again about the three- 
year-old murder. The man was Thomas 
E. Elder, 65, retired Mt. Hermon dean. 

Elder was charged by S. Allen Nor- 
ton, retired treasurer of the school, 
with threatening him with a shotgun 
at his home in Greenfield, Mass., two 
weeks ago. Charged with intent to 
murder Norton, Elder was held in jail 
until he could produce $10,000 bail. 
He told police that he was at a hotel 
in Keene, N. H., about 40 miles from 
Greenfield the night on which he was 
asserted to have threatened Norton. 

While police sought to shake Elder’s 
alibi, it Was revealed that only a week 
before he had allegedly confronted 
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Thomas Elder Offered an Alibi 


Norton with the gun. Norton had 
given to authorities new information 
bearing on the slaying of Dr. Spee: 

The new agitation in the Speer cas 
was not the sole outstanding event i 
a week of crime that contained such 
items as these: 

gq In Blue Wing Community, Tenn., 
14-year-old Charlie Hensley spat t 
bacco juice and told how his ste; 
father, John Davis, 65, “hitched 1. 
and ma up to a plow. He done it a!! 
the time.” When the family lost its 
mules, the boy said, Davis tied them 
to the plow, steering while the 34- 
year-old mother and her son pulled. 
The mother died of an illegal opera- 
tion, allegedly performed by Davis, 
after she had pulled a plow all day in 
the corn patch. Davis, who has read 
the entire Bible 16 times, was held for 
murder. In the county jail, he started 
his 17th Bible reading. 

gG In New York City, 25 policemen 
were caught in a gambling raid by 
other policemen. The wife of one of 
the officers, who had lost his entire 
pay in a dice game, notified police 
headquarters that a game was to be 
held and that she wanted to stop her 
husband from gambling. Admission 
to the game was obtained only by 
showing a police badge to a door al- 
tendant. The raiders were admitted 
by producing their own shields. 

gG In Waukesha, Wis., John Waszak 
was arraigned on a murder charg: 
after he had confessed to blowing his 
wife and eight of their 10 children to 
death with 40 pounds of dynamite. 
Waszak said he was led to commit 
the act because his wife “kept having 
more and more children.” 


~AMERICANA 


Twisted: George Billings turned his 
head to look at something behind him 
in Elmira, N. Y. When he tried t 
look back again, his head stuck. For 
two blocks he walked looking back- 
ward until he bumped into a police- 
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man. who took him to a hospital. 
There, doctors, who said a vertebra 
had slipped, twisted his head around 
the right way. 

Surplus: At the opening service of 
Dr. W. A. McKeever’s.chureh for lov- 
ers in Oklahoma City, Okla., (PATH- 
FINDER, May 22), 156 people attended. 
Six were men, 150 were girls. 

Treasure Trove: In 1923 Frank Ol- 
kowski of Schenectady, N. Y., swal- 
lowed a gold dollar dated 1853. Re- 
cently, a doctor removed the coin from 
his throat. Collectors said the coin 
now has a premium value of $5. 


* * . 


No Sale: The U. S. government re- 
cently put up for sale a lighthouse in 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. In a few days 
the Treasury Department received a 
letter from J. A. Stowell of Crescent 
Beach, Mass., offering one cent for 
the lighthouse and enclosing the mon- 
ey. The Treasury refused by return 
mail, and sent back the penny. 

Dummy: When police in Chicago 
irrested Joseph Anderis for breaking 
into a bakery shop, he told them in 
writing that he could neither hear nor 
speak. They did not believe him, 


» though he was mute for two days. The 


third day someone lit a large firecrack- 
er beneath Anderis’s chair. He talked. 
Helpful: While Mrs. W. H. Fythe 
was cooking dinner in her home in 
Albemarle, N. C., her dog brought her 
a stick. She tossed it into the fire and 
patted the dog on the head. The stove 
exploded, hurled her to the ceiling and 
injured her. The stick was dynamite. 
Fine: Mrs. Paul Gurnitz was fined 
$3 in a Joliet, Dl., traffic court because 
her car had lacked both state and city 
license tags. In addition the court or- 
dered her to buy licenses, which cost 
314. “It’s too much money,” said Mrs. 
Gurnitz, “You can have the car.” 
Bargain: William Bender brought 
suit in a New York court for annul- 
ment of his marriage to Madeline 
Lubuda. He told the judge that he 
had married the girl only because her 
father had promised him a job if he 
vould. When he was fired at the end 


p Of one month, he decided to termi- 


nate his half of the bargain too. 


* * 7 


Oversight: Harry C. Young, dog 
warden of Glens Falls, N. Y,, was so 
busy checking up on summer dog li- 
‘enses that he forgot to register his 
Pekingese, “Snookie.” Brought into 

irt, he paid a fine of $1.80 and $5.25 

re for the license. 


* . . 


Record: A New York City oil com- 
pany put a sign on one of its five-ton 
trucks reading, “The driver of this 
truck, Deeb Schamie, has been a driv- 
er of this company fof two years 
without an accident.” Two days later 
Schamie’s truck crashed into a bus. 
He was killed. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Spain, War Scare 


One of the greatest war Scares since 
1914 filled European and world capi- 
tals with alarm last week. German 
warships literally blew the lid off the 
international cauldron, already boil- 
ing menacingly from excessive heat 
generated by the “little World war” 
in Spain. 

In what was unquestionably the 
gravest of a long series of “incidents” 
which have kept European statesmen 
fearful of a general war growing out 
of the Spanish imbroglio, a German 
naval squadron shelled the Spanish 





government’s Mediterranean seaport 
of Almeria, killing nearly 100 persons, 
wounding 100 others, and just about 
wiping that Loyalist naval base off the 
map. Beginning at 5 A. M. without 
warning, more than 300 shells were 
pumped from five Nazi warships into 
the virtually defenseless town where 
slumbered a population double its 
normal 45,000. 

As afterwards openly admitted by 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s am- 
bassador to London, in a letter to the 
27-nation Non-Intervention Commit- 
tee, the shelling of Almeria was in 
“retaliation” for the Loyalist bombing 
of the German pocket battleship 
Deutschland in the Balearic Islands 
two days earlier. In this 24 German 
sailors were killed and 82 wounded. 
Both Spain and Germany charged 
violation of international law. Va- 
lencia claimed the battleship fired 
first on its planes, while Germany 
claimed the bombing of the Reich war- 
ship was wanton and unjustified. Ex- 
actly what business the Deutschland 





had in the Insurgent harbor of Iviza . 


was not established. That “beat” had 
been assigned to French patrols and 
all ships of the “hands-off-Spain” 


patrol were supposed to stay 10 miles 


off shore. 

Bombing of the Deutschland and the 
shelling of Almeria threatened to 
wreck the non-intervention work by 
which the London Neutrality group 
had sought for months to localize the 
war. Only the past fortnight England 
had proposed a truce in hostilities and 
the withdrawal of all foreign “volun- 
teers” from the war-torn peninsula. 
Even Germany had favored the Plan. 


Pictures Inc, 


As the War Scare Grew, Shells Hit the Streets of Madrid and Other Cities 


But the sudden and startling “inci- 
dents” of the week caused Italy and 
Germany to withdraw simultaneous- 
ly from the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee to await guarantees against 
such incidents as the Deutschland and 
the bombing of the Italian auxiliary 
naval ship Barletta off the port of 
Palma a few days previously, in which 
six Italians were killed. The non- 
intervention program momentarily 
took a war-like turn as both Germany 
and Italy rushed more warships to 
Spanish waters with orders to fire 
on Loyalist planes and ships that 
threatened their vessels. World finan- 
cial markets broke sharply as the 
crisis developed. 

Then Germany eased the tense situa- 
tion by indicating that Almeria had 
avenged her honor and no new re- 
prisals against Valencia were con- 
templated. The Nazis even expressed 
willingness to enter discussions with 
Great Britain, France and Italy con- 
cerning a new “safety zone” neutral- 
ity plan proposed by alarmed Paris to 
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avert collapse of the neutrality accord. 

As Germany expressed favor for 
the safety zone plan, to be created by 
the Spanish factions for foreign ships, 
Great Britain joined Italy and Ger- 
many in protesting against Spanish 
government violence against neutral 
shipping, apparently as a measure to 
bolster European peace. 

But new Italian demands left any- 
thing possible. According to a copy- 
righted story in the New York 
Herald-Tribune Italy, strengthened by 
the visit of Marshal Werner von 
Blomberg, German War Minister, de- 
manded that Great Britain and France 
line up with the Fascist powers 
against Bolshevism in Spain. Unless 
such support were forthcoming, it 
was said, Italy and Germany would 
take action to insure a Rebel victory. 

q In Washington, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull invoked the good offices 
of the government to express to both 
the German and Spanish ambassadors 
that his country’s earnest hope was 
that the two nations would be able to 
adjust their differences. President 
Roosevelt, high government officials 
and the public followed developments 
with anxiety. 

q In Spain, where the war was 
stalemated on most fronts, Rebel 
General Francisco Franco turned his 
war planes (largely Italian and Ger- 
man make) against Madrid, Valencia, 
Barcelona, Bilbao and other Loyalist 
cities. Over 300 non-combatants died 
in the rain of bombs. ; 





Windsor Climax 


Scene—Flower-bedecked music room 
of the moss-covered Chateau de Cande 
near Tours, France. 

Time—11:30 a. m. last Thursday. 

Cast—Edward, abdicated King of 
England, now H. R. H. the Duke of 
Windsor; Mrs. Wallis Warfield, twice- 
divorced Baltimore belle made famous 
as “the woman I love”; excited Mayor 
Charles Mercier, head man of Monts; 
Rev. R. Anderson Jardine, middle-aged 
vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Darlington, 
England; and assorted guests. 

Thus last week’s climactic moment 
in the world’s most famous love story. 

In the French civil ceremony, the 
Mayor asked the usual question and 
the Duke responded “oui” and Mrs. 
Warfield responded “oui.” Then Ed- 
ward slipped the traditional Welsh 
gold ring of British royalty on her 
finger, and “the woman I love” became 
“Her Grace, the Duchess of Windsor.” 

The religious ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Jardine, who unex- 
pectedly volunteered to perform that 
service. In face of rebukes from An- 
glican bishops, he proclaimed: “I pre- 
fer to die rather than see my King 
married outside the church.”+ 

After the wedding the Windsors and 


+ The Anglican Church frowns upon marriage by 
divorced persons and Edward and Wallis had been 
unable to find a clergyman to marry them. Never- 
theless, one Bishop of Pulham, one of those who re- 
buked the Darlington Vicar, 14 years age himself 
officiated at the third marriage of twice-divorced 


. Lady Phillimore. 


their 16 guests enjoyed an elaborate 
wedding breakfast, including a wed- 
ding cake 19 inches high decorated 
with 83 forget-me-nots (40 for the 
bride and 43 for the bridegroom— 
marking their ages). Then they dash- 
ed by auto and train to their honey- 
moon retreat. 

All week wedding gifts and messages 
had poured in at the chateau from all 
parts of the world. Even the British 
royal family sent presents. Most dis- 
appointing “present” of all, however, 
came from Edward’s brother-succes- 
sor, who promulgated letters patent 
restoring the Duke to royal status, 
but denying the title “royal highness” 
to the bride. Though King George pub- 
lished the decree, observers agreed 
that it was apparently forced under 
pressure from the late Baldwin gov- 
ernment, high prelates of the Church 
of England and political leaders. 


Made In Germany 


By orders of Count Konrad von 
Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, all Cath- 
olic priests stayed off the streets of 
the German capital last week to avoid 
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Dr. Goebbels Fanned the Flame 


possible violence at the hands of 
Nazis. The government’s closing of 
a printing plant at Essen virtually sus- 
pended publication of 200 Catholic 
newspapers. After two useless pro- 
tests to the Vatican about the anti- 
Nazi speech of George Cardinal Mun- 
delein, Archbishop of Chicago (PATH- 
FINDER, June 5), Berlin suddenly 
withdrew its representative from the 
Papal city. Relations between Ger- 
many and the Holy See were more 
critically strained than they had been 
for the last 70 years. 

With the five members of its execu- 
tive committee suddenly whisked into 
thin air by the State secret police, the 
Protestant Confessional Synod issued 
a gritty report “that everywhere in 
the training courses, in publie as- 
semblies, newspapers and magazines, 
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the Bible is attacked and the Gosjq J 
and the church are spoken of w); 
contempt.” 

Expertly fanned by Dr. J. seph 
Goebbels, the smoldering controy ers, 
about whether Nazism or Christi. nit, 
should be the supreme religion of th: 
German people was at last a burning 
crackling fire. 

Before an audience of 20,000 in the 
Deutsche Halle at Berlin, the Ministe; 
of Propaganda and Public Enlightey. 
ment had delivered a loud answer ty 
the previous remarks of Cardina! \\up- 
delein. Recalling the Chicago pre. 
late’s assertion that the German pic. 
ture of sexual immorality in Catho. 
lic monasteries was exaggerated and 
distorted, Dr. Goebbels = shouted: 
“What is printed in the papers jis 
only infinitesimal! ... Must not every 
German burn with rage when he real- 
izes that German girls and women 
are obliged to enter the confessional 
with such sexual criminals?” 

From his audience came the reply: 
“Out with them! Starve the Dog: 

All this, coupled with bad news from 
Spain (see page 7) and the fact that 
he has not been in good health for six 
months, caused Pope Pius XI to cance! 
a world-wide radio address, and tv be 
absent from a two-hour ceremon) 
which was to be both the celebration 
of the pontiff’s 80th birthday and the 
inauguration of a papal brainchild— 
the Pontifical Academy of Scienc: 

Practically the only observation by 
the Pope of his anniversary was his 
acceptance of a birthday gift. It was 
an automobile specially built for the 
pontiffs comfort and presented by 
Catholic prelates. Pius accepted i! 
with. the happy phrase: “It is just 
what we wanted!” But out of sight, 
on the engine beneath the hood, 
the legend: “Made in Germany.” 


Dutch Beat Nazis 


Twice within the past two months 
the voters of two countries bordering 
on Germany have repudiated National 
Socialism, Germany’s pet political 
“ideology,” in no uncertain te! 
First, last April the Brussels elector:te 
overwhelmingly defeated Leon Des- 
relle, young leader of the Belgian Rex- 
ists (Fascist counterpart of German 
Nazis—PATHFINDER, April 24). 

Last fortnight Holland’s electorate, 
numbering some 4,000,000 voters, dealt 
an equally smashing blow to the am- 
bitions of both Dutch Nazis and Com- 
munists. The occasion was the gen- 
eral parliamentary election with 2 
parties contesting for the 100 seats in 
the Lower Chamber and the Upper 
Chamber’s 50 seats. The real fight, 
however, was between 67-year-old 
Premier Hendryk Colijn, leader of the 
anti-Revolutionary party and head of 
the coalition government of moderate 
elements, and Dr. Anton A, Mussert, 
Dutch National Socialist leader. 

It was the first time the Nazis had 
presented candidates for the States 
General,as the Dutch parliament is 
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called. Opposing was the popular 
coalition Premier who favored a mid- 
die of the road course and a strong 
army. After a long and vigorous 
campaign in which “flag wars” and 
burning oratory figured, the Nazis ex- 
pected to capture at least 10 of the 
Lower Chamber’s seats. But they 
won only four. 

The Liberal Democrats, adherents 
of the Colijn regime, were headed by 
his Finance Minister P. J. Oud and 
made the most substantial gains. Also 
riding along on the wave of Colijn 
“middle course” voting were the 
Roman Catholit party and the Social 
Democrats. The Liberal party lost 
three seats, the Communists lost one 
of the four they previously held, and 
most of the smaller parties seemed to 
have disappeared. 


Cuban Amnesty 


Amid rumblings of growing friction 
between Congress and the military 
(the latter supported by President 
Laredo Bru), the lower house of the 
Cuban Congress last week adopted 
one of the most sweeping acts of 
amnesty in the history of the Island 
Republic, if not in modern times. 

If adopted by the Senate, which was 
thought likely, the bill would pardon 
crimes committed up to May 20, 1937, 
and thereby virtually empty the Is- 
land’s prisons and jails of both com- 
mon convicts and political offenders. 
An estimated 6,000 prisoners would 
be restored to society and thousands 
of other’ persons waiting trial for all 
classes of common and political crimes 
would be freed, relieving the jammed 
dockets of Cuban courts. 

The list of common crimes that 
would be favored by the amnesty 
measure is long and varied, including 
all social and political crimes and of- 
fenses, such as strikes, sabotage, il- 
licit association and conspiracy. Only 
certain crimes of terrorism and kid- 
naping would not be pardoned. 

Perhaps the least expected part of 
the legislation was its provision for 
full amnesty for exiled former Presi- 
dent Gerardo Machado, who fled Cuba 
during the 1933 revolution. Not only 
would it wipe the Machado slate clean, 
but it would pardon all officials of his 
long “iron fist” administration, mem- 
bers of his police force and his hated 
“Porra” or strong-arm squad. About 
1) members of the Machado regime 
now in prison would be freed and 
thousands now living in exile would 
be able to return to their native Cuba 
with all counts against them forgotten. 


British Shift 


Last week, Neville Chamberlain was 
smoking a briar pipe instead of his 
usual cigar. That fact was a simple 
‘lue to what had happened the week 
before: Chamberlain, after six color- 
less years as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had succeeded popular, pipe- 
smoking Stanley Baldwin as Prime 








OTHER LANDS 


Minister of Great Britain. 

As had been expected, Baldwin the 
King-maker rode to Buckingham Pal- 
ace to present his resignation to 
George VI just 14 years to the day 
after he had first become Prime Min- 
ister. In return for the services he 
rendered during the abdication crisis, 
he rode back to his Downing Street 
residence with autographed, framed 
pictures of the King and Queen. For 
the future, he had been promised an 
earldom and an honor accorded to 
only one other commoner before him 
—a Knighthood of the Garter. 

Next caller at the Palace was the 
gaunt Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He heard from the King’s lips the 





Pictures Inc. 


Duff Cooper: “We Liveina Wicked World” 


words: “I appoint you Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury,” then 
presented George with the names of 
27 men who were to make up the new 
British Cabinet. Most of them were 
hold-overs. 

To succeed himself in the Chancel- 
lery, Chamberlain had chosen bald, 
64-year-old Sir John Simon, who thus 
became Crown Prince of the Conser- 
vative party and next in line for the 
Prime Ministry itself. 

Almost the only surprise in Cham- 
berlain’s selections came as the result 
of the shifting of Sir Samuel Hoare 
from his post as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty to the Secretariat of Home 
Affairs. Moved up to be Hoare’s suc- 
cessor was the stubby, little Minister 
of War, Alfred Duff Cooper. 

It had been thought that Cooper 
was on his way out because of his 
weak attempts to recruit new blood for 
Great Britain’s tiny insular army. But 
the week before, he had made it clear 
that he would be hard to shake. After 
the manner of Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain, he made a heroically unpleasant 
speech in the House of Commons. 

Members of parliament were dis- 
cussing the revelations of a Royal 
Commission of investigation that Eng- 
lish armament salesmen had used 
bribes to sell guns and materials of 
war to powers unfriendly to Great 





Britain. Cooper admitted that the Com- 
mission report was probably true. 

“But,” he added, “we live in a wick- 
ed world. We have been told that 
British soldiers have been killed by 
British bullets (in the World war and 
in recent fighting between natives and 
overseas troops near the Afghan-In- 
dian border). It could make little 
difference to the men _ themselves 
where the bullets were made.” 

What turned the 47-year-old Bald- 
win protege’s speech from a complete 
blunder into an acceptable address 
was his last thought: “The more these 
hideous facts are advertised the better, 
I don’t mind anything which will im- 
press the world with the stupidity as 
well as the wickedness of war.” 


Fall of Hayashi 


After an 11-day political crisis early 
this year, the Japanese cabinet head- 
ed by Premier Senjuro Hayashi came 
into power last February (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 13). Impatient at po- 
litical party opposition to the army’s 
domination of government, the 61- 
year-old military leader dissolved the 
Diet last March 31 and called a new 
election early last month. His army- 
backed government suffered one of 
the worst defeats in Japanese parlia- 
mentary history, but refused to heed 
widespread popular demand that it 
resign (PATHFINDER, May 15). 

Last week a combined meeting of 
the two largest political parties, the 
Minseito and Seiyukai, issued a mani- 
festo declaring that the Hayashi cabi- 
net had interpreted the Constitution 
in its own way, had violated national 
unity, and demanded that it apologize 
to the nation by immediately resign- 
ing. Under such persistent opposition, 
Hayashi reconsidered; sought the ad- 
vice of his politica) sponsor, Baron 
Kiichiro Hiranuma, president of the 
Privy Council; called an emergency 
meeting of his cabinet colleagues who 
unanimously approved his decision to 
resign; and presented his short-lived 
government’s resignation to Emperor 
Hirohito, thus ending the tension 
which resulted when he had threaten- 
ed to govern without parliament. 

Later in the week the Emperor se- 
lected 45-year-old Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, member of one of Japan’s old- 
est families and president of the House 
of Peers, to form a new cabinet. Prom- 
inent in Japanese public affairs since 
he left school in 1917, the Prince began 
the formation of a government amid 
favorable indications that he would be 
able to unite the hitherto opposing 
military and political party leaders. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Cornfleks: Under the gentle urging 
of the Food Commissariat, Soviet Cit- 
izens are slowly taking to importa- 
tions or domestic imitation of foreign 
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food products, Hot dogs and ice 
cream pie are already popular, but 
Russians are less fond of “cornfleks” 
and “ketchoop.” Grapefruit, called 
“bitter oranges,” are much more pop- 
ular since the food bureau explained 
that they taste better with sugar. 
Double, Redouble: Mexican oil work- 
ers who work on rest days or on 
national holidays want to be well 
paid for their trouble. When oil com- 
panies offered the Syndicate of Petro- 
leum Workers seven and a half holi- 
days a year with pay, the labor union 
representatives countered with these 
demands: triple pay for working on a 
rest day; quintuple pay for working on 
a rest day which is also a holiday; 10 
times normal pay for working on a 
rainy rest day which is also a holiday; 
20 times normal pay for working on a 
rainy, rest-day-holiday with the tem- 
perature between 97 and 104 degrees; 
30 times normal pay for working on a 
rainy, rest-day-holiday with the tem- 
perature over 104; and 60 times nor- 
mal pay for working at a height of 
more than 23 feet on a rainy, rest-day- 
holiday with the temperature more 
than 104 degrees. Oil companies stop- 
ped negotiations with the abrupt pro- 
nouncement: “Ridiculous!” 
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Cruncher: Specialists of the Impe- 
rial hospital at Kyoto, Japan, are con- 
verting 25-year-old Masso Minamio 
from a daily diet which in the past 
has regularly included half a dozen 
empty beer bottles, assorted pieces of 
earthenware and electric light bulbs. 

Hush: The British Ministry of 
Transport is about to make it a mis- 
demeanor for a motorist to sound his 
automobile horn any louder than a 
soft “toot.” England will still not be 
as quiet as Rome, Italy, where drivers 
are not allowed to use horns at all. 


Chin Fest: When a barber in Vienna, 
Austria, claimed the world champion- 
ship for shaving a man in 19 seconds, 
he was challenged by 72-year-old 
Elijah Beardsworth of Bolton, Eng- 
land, who says he shaved 70 men in 
half an hour 50 years ago and today 
is a speedier chin scraper than ever. 

Not So Dumb: Where three impor- 
tant lines meet the main line of a lum- 
ber railroad company in India, the 
switch attendant is a trained elephant. 
Colored disks on the engines of com- 
pany trains correspond to the colors 
on the switch for the tracks which 
each train is supposed to take. The 
elephant throws the levers according- 
ly, and without supervision. 


Virtue’s Reward: In June, 1936, Dan- 
iel Muir, a_ soldier, dived into the 
Thames river at London and reseued 
a woman from drowning. He got $50, 
a medal and six months at hard labor. 
His lawful wife, whom he had deserted 
in Glasgow, Scotland, had read ac- 
counts of his heroism in the papers, 
discovered that he had married again 
and had him convicted for bigamy. 
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Mystery Dinosaur 


In New York last week, Dr. Barnum 
Brown, famous fossil hunter and cura- 
tor of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, announced that the 
wrinkled hills of southwestern Wyo- 
ming were at last about to yield up 
the bones of what were probably the 
tallest creatures that ever walked the 
earth, 

On a recent expedition which took 
him into the Chesterfield coal mine at 
Sego, Utah, Dr. Brown first found a 
footprint of his “mystery dinosaur.” 





Pictures Inc. 
Dinosaur News Made Davison Happy 


It was nearly four feet long, from the 
heel to the middle of its three toes, 
and nearly three feet wide. From this, 
Dr. Brown reconstructed a picture of 
one of the monsters—a great, kanga- 
roo-like beast, with a flat head, long 
jaw and button eyes, which habitually 
walked on its hind legs in strides that 
covered prehistoric peat bogs five 
yards at a time. Like many of the 
dinosaurs which roamed through what 
are now the states of Wyoming, Utah 
and Colorado between 60 and 200 mil- 
lion years ago, it was probably not a 
flesh-eater, but preferred marsh vege- 
tation. 

Before he left to inspect the newly 
discovered bones of the monsters near 
Rock Springs, Wyo., Dr. Brown ex- 
plained: “This mysterious dinosaur 
should measure 30 to 35 feet in height, 
by far the tallest creature so far 
known to have existed in nature. By 
the excavation of these dinosaurs, the 
museum will be able to fill an im- 
portant gap in its collection from the 
Cretaceous Period of 100,000,000 years 
ago.” 

All this was happy news to 41-year- 
old F. Trubee Davison, President of 
the American Museum since 1933 and 
former Assistant Secretary of War 
for Aviaton under Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover. While the museum al- 


ready has by far the largest collection 
of dinosaurs in this country, it seemed 





that Dr. Brown’s discovery was of an 
entirely new family of these pre! 
toric monsters. 

It was also good publicity for ti, 
campaign President Davison started 
last month to raise $10,000,000 for +), 
museum to add to its present $16,0() 
000 endowment. Part of this mone, 
may very well come from Preside: 
Davison’s own $4,500,000 pocketbo. | 
and from the pocketbooks of othe: 
sponsors like John D. Rockefeller 3rij; 
American Telephone and Telegrayh 
President Walter S. Gifford; and J. P. 
Morgan, one-time banking partner of 
President Davison’s father, the late 
Henry P. Davison. 


Back from Death 


One day in November, 1935, | 
Sebron C. Dale, an interne, was ma! 
ing his usual rounds of the Pennsy|- 
vania University Graduate Hospital 
Philadelphia. A sudden rush of fo: 
steps from the rear turned him around 
to face a demented patient armed with 
a razor. In the space of a sing| 
breath, his assailant swung wild!) 
and slashed Dale’s neck nearly from 
ear to ear. 

Head lolling crazily, blood pumpi 
from his jugular vein and throat a: 
teries, Dale staggered into a nearby 
surgical dressing room. A fellow in- 
terne quickly stretched him on the 
floor, stuffed his fingers into the wound 
to hinder the flow of blood and cal!- 
ed for help. Other doctors came run 
ning and clamped the ends of Dale’s 
severed veins shut with sterile hemo- 
stats. 

But five minutes had already passed. 
No one could detect breath or heart- 
beat in the body of the razor victim. 

Very much alive last week, Dr. 
Sebron C. Dale walked to the front 
of a convention hall in Atlantic City 
N. J., before members of the American 
Laryngological Association assembled 
for their annual meeting. Dr. G. B 
Wood, of the eye, ear, nose and throat 
division of the Philadelphia hospita! 
told the rest of the story. 

By a supreme stroke of luck, an 
operating room had just been prepar 
ed for an appendix operation, with in 
struments sterilized and ready. It was 
commandeered for the operation. 

Dale’s type of blood was already 
known, and a donor was quickly pre- 
pared for a transfusion. In quick 
order, doctors shot stimulating salt 
and glucose solutions into the in 
terne’s veins, completed a blood trans- 
fusion and sewed together severed ar- 
teries, veins, muscles and tissues. 

—_-- > __—_ 
PILES—FISTULA 


FREE—America’s largest clinic for rec 
tal and colon troubles exclusively offers an 
enlightening, helpful book, free, to any 
one suffering from these afflictions. Just 
write the McCleary Clinic, 4882 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo —-Adv. 
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By the time the transfusion had been 
administered, Dale had begun to 
breathe and his pulse had returned. 
Last week, he bore comparatively 
slight scars and had recovered the use 
of vocal chords and throat muscles. 
A paralysis that for a time had affect- 
ed one side of his face had disap- 
eared. 
One the same day and at almost the 
same hour that Dr. Wood was telling 
his story, another death-to-life drama 
was being enacted in Columbus, Ga. 
After being accidentally shot by a 
maid in his home, five-year-old Bobby 
McElvey was rushed to a _ hospital 
with a .32 caliber bullet in his brain. 
Twice while surgeons tried to re- 
move the slug, the boy stopped breath- 
ing and his heart failed. Each time, 
doctors injected coramine, a power- 
ful heart and breath stimulant, into 
his body. . Twice his heart fluttered, 
then began a regular beat. Twice 
breathing resumed. But as the opera- 
tion neared completion, the patient’s 
pulse faltered and stopped for the 
third time. Another coramine injec- 
tion failed to revive him. Twice jerk- 
ed back to life, Bobby McElvey was 
finally dead. 
—_—_—___ <> _____ 


Bermudan Birth Control 


When Mrs. Margaret Higgins Sanger 
gave birth to the first of her three 
children, she nearly died in the 
process. A nurse by profession, she 
became indignant when she saw a 
doctor deny contraceptive informa- 
tion to a poor woman who later died 
is the result of an abortion. In that 
same year, 1914, she began a crusade 
to spread birth control facts to wom- 
en who were too poor in money or too 
feeble in health to have children. 

By last year, despite frowns from 
national governments and medical as- 
sociations, Mrs. Sanger had visited and 
founded birth control clinics in Japan, 
China, Hawaii, England and India. 
One place that Mrs. Sanger had not 
visited up until last month was the 
British island group of the Bermudas, 
800 miles east of the Atlantic coast 
ind popularly lumped together in the 
\merican mind as a spick and span 
land of sunshine and bicycling va- 
cationists, 

British officials knew the islands, 
however, as 19 square miles of soil- 

usted coral reefs barely large enough 
to support its population of whites and 
Negroes, When a recent head count 
showed that Bermudans, mostly black, 
had increased from 20,000 to 30,000, 
authorities began to worry. 

In May, at the request of the offi- 
cials themselves, Mrs. Sanger went to 
the islands to see what could be done. 
She consulted with nurses and doc- 
tors at length and went further to 
conduct two public meetings on the 
subject of contraception. 

Last week, Mrs. Sanger returned to 
‘ew York, excited by the news she 
bore: Bermuda was soon to take place 
long with Iceland, which since 1934 
has been the only country in the 
world officially to promote the spread 


a 


of information about birth control. 


Two stations were to be opened up, 
one for white, one for Negroes, with 
the expenses of both clinics to be 
borne by the Colonial government. 
Exultant, Mrs. Sanger chuckled: “It 
was the first government that invited 
me, and I thought it was very nice.” 
———-~- 


Flood Miniature 


In March, 1936, spring rains coursed 
down Pennsylvania hills, swelling 
streams to many times their normal 
size. By the time the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers had reached 
their meeting point at Pittsburgh, they 
were roaring, intractable masses of 
water which swirled at an 18-foot 
depth in the heart of the Smoky City’s 
business district. Many cities further 
south along the Ohio valley were 
inundated. When brackish flood 
waters receded, they left behind more 





Pictures Inc. 


Engineers Watched Two Rivers Meet 


than 100 persons dead and millions 
of dollars lost in property damages. 

In January and February, 1937, it 
happened again. But this time the 
torrents were stronger and_ struck 
terror along river banks as far west 
as Illinois. Property damage, as be- 
fore, was great; 400 died. 

Last week, United States Army engi- 
neers and scientists from the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at Pitts- 
burgh were watching another flood 
along the upper Ohio valley. But 
their valley was a miniature—an 85- 
foot series of troughs which started at 
the ceiling of an Institute room and ran 
down to the floor into a single large 
trough representing the Ohio river. 

By pouring measured amounts of 
water into their wood and concrete 
channels, engineers were beginning 
to find out just how much rainfall 
makes a flood; how powerful flood 
waters are when they flow through 
certain sections of the Ohio valley; and 
where flood waters eventually go. 
What they eventually hoped to find 
was how to deal with the run-off water 
which constitutes a flood threat to 
the lowlands of western Pennsylvania. 











SCHOOLS 
“Red Rider” Repealed 


In 1935, in the wake of an anti- 
Communism campaign churned by 
various patriotic organizations and the 
Hearst press, a Congressional confer- 
ence committee tacked on to the 1936 
appropriation bill for the District of 
Columbia a section which has since 
become famous as the “Red Rider.” 

For almost two years following its 
enactment, Washington public school 
teachers were compelled to swear each 
time they received their semi-month- 
ly pay checks that they had not taught, 
advocated or discussed Communism in 
class. An interpretation of the rider 
by Comptroller General McCarl broad- 
ened the language to demand an oath 
from clerical help and even janitors 
before they could receive their pay. 

For most of the two years, teachers, 
educational -associations, many civic 
groups and newspapers fought to have 
the rider repealed. But, despite its 
widespread unpopularity, the first 
concrete action to remove it from the 
statute books did not come until this 
year. Efforts made last year were 
defeated by former Representative 
Thomas L. Blanton of Texas, champion 
of the rider, who conducted filibusters 
to prevent the repealer from coming 
to a vote in the House. 

When the present Congress conven- 
ed in January Representative Ambrose 
Kennedy, Democrat of Maryland in- 
troduced the bill for its outright re- 
peal, even in the face of a threat that 
he would be defeated for re-election 
for doing it. Last month both houses 
of Congress passed the bill, leaving 
only minor differences to be ironed 
out in conference. Then this unpleas- 
ant chapter for the teachers and pupils 
of Washington’s public schools came 
to an end the past fortnight when the 
House, by a 3-to-1 vote, approved the 
conference report for repeal, the Sen- 
ate having already approved it. 

Last week Representative Kennedy 
was one of the proudest men in the 
House. As President Roosevelt sign- 
ed the repealer, educational leaders 
and Congressmen sang the praises of 
its author. 
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Class of 1937 


Subdued excitement and anxious 
preparation on the campus of every 
American college from Abilene to 
Yeshiva last week denoted that the 
Class of 1937 was about to hold Com- 
mencement exercises and turn forth 
into the world another batch of some 
150,000 graduates. 

From Philadelphia’s tiny Dropsie 
College, with an enrollment of 24 men 
and women students, to New York 
City’s Columbia University with a 
registration of more than 30,000, the 
activities differed only in the amount 
of display and splendor. Whether the 
college was sending out seven grad- 
uates or thousands, all thoughts were 
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directed to Commencement and at- 
tendant activities. 

The years since the 13th century 
have seen many changes in Com- 
mencements, In the 1200’s the univer- 
sities held inceptions—when students 
were admitted to the ranks of teachers. 
The ceremonies were in two parts: 
first, the students were given the li- 
cense to teach—the degree; then the 
“solemn act”—prototype of the mod- 
ern salutatory or valedictory—was 
performed. 

In this country, Harvard, the first 
college, held its first Commencement 
September 23, 1642, when nine stu- 
dents were graduated. The cere- 
monies consisted of morning prayer, a 
salutatory address by a member of 
the board of governors, a Greek ora- 
tion and Latin disputation by grad- 
uates. 

As commencements became cloaked 
with tradition, the early colleges had 
their work cut out for them. The first 
graduating classes of Williams and 
Dartmouth had only four students 
each. At Williams, each student had 
to speak four times. At the Brown 
University Commencement of 1788, 
orations were given in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French and English. Dart- 
mouth men insist they have an even 
more polyglot tradition and tell of the 
college’s first Commencement wheh 
an Indian student, refusing to be left 
out of the exercises, climbed a pine 
tree and delivered an address in 
Algonquin. 

With time, too, came other changes 
in the essentially religious character 
of Commencements. A circus atmos- 
phere appeared, often complicated by 
riots. Such was the increasingly 
clamorous note of Commencements 
that speakers were often hard put to 
make themselves heard over the fights, 
the noises from_ specially-erected 
drinking booths, gambling games, 
dancing and horse races. The New 
York Herald Tribune recently culled 
from the diary of an 18th century 
Dartmouth student the following: “It 
is now almost Commencement. Three 
days more will bring us to that day 
when the devil reigns predominant.” 

However, about 75 years ago, a 
change was made in the general time 
of Commencements. Previously, the 
exercises had been held in the Fall 
and farmers, with their harvesting 
done, were in gay moods. With the 
June period, the solemn note began to 
be heard again. 

Today, Commencements are con- 
ducted with a maximum of decorum 
and pomp. Some educational critics 
contend that industrial mass produc- 
tion methods applied to higher educa- 
tion has taken even the Commence- 
ment exercises from the graduates. 
The students listen and nationally- 
known personages deliver the speech- 
es. But the graduates have made no 
protests as yet. Seemingly, they are 
content to stand, hear themselves pro- 
nounced degree holders, flick their 
mortar board tassels from left to right 
to symbolize the honor, and then sit 
again to mull over the jols prospects of 
the Day After Commencement. 


Pathfinder 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS — 





Temperance Leader 


In a crowded public hall two years 
ago, Mayor William N. McNair of 
Pittsburgh pulled a pint bottle of 
whisky from his hip pocket and offer- 
ed it to a tall, white-haired’ woman 
who was standing beside him on the 
platform. “I’ve no place to put it,” 
was the reply he got. 

The incident was meant as a joke, 
and had the woman not taken it as 
such, she might have replied, “I have 
solemnly promised, God helping me, 
to abstain from all distilled and fer- 
mented liquors.” 

Last week, the same tall, white- 





Dr. Boole Is Not a Carrie Nation 


haired woman, Dr. Ella A. Boole, who 
along with nearly a million other 
women throughout the world had 
made such a pledge, was in Washing- 
ton, D. C.t She was there to lead the 
Sixteenth Triennial Convention of the 
world’s largest women’s organization 
—The World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 

For six days 2,500 representatives 
from 48 states and 36 different coun- 
tries were to hear speeches, confer, 
and sing hmyns. On June 9, inspired 
by what Dr. Boole had called “the 
ideal of making possible better living 
conditions,” the convention was to 
come to a close and the drive against 
liquor was to continue. 

That drive was a direct outcome of 
the events of an evening back in De- 
cember, 1873. Dr. Dio Lewis of Bos- 
ton had gone to the little town of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, to deliver an address 
on temperance. When the women in 
his audience left the Presbyterian 
church where it had been given, they 
gathered in the street to pray and then 
marched two by two into every saloon 
in the town. Kneeling on the saw- 
dust-covered floors, they asked that 

? The District of Columbia, scene of the W. C. T. U. 
convention, has a larger per capita ber 4, pe 4 
7 


hard liquor than any state in the union—3. 
lons a year. 





the saloons be closed for the good of 
their husbands and sons. Other wonm- 
en throughout Ohio followed this ex- 
ample. Within 50 days the movement 
had spread throtgh 23 states. 

Although prayer is still a vital part 
of the W. C. T. U.’s crusade against 
the use and traffic of liquor, the Na- 
tional organization of 10,500 loca! 
unions now has a publicity depart- 
ment, a national weekly magazine, in- 
numerable state magazines, radio pro- 
grams, movies and a vast school-ecu- 
cation program to assist the 500,00 
members in their drive. 

The abolition of the liquor traffic is 
not, however, the only concern of Na- 
tional and World W. C. T. U. members 
All problems even remotely related to 
drinking are considered by the mem- 
bers. Thus child welfare, relief work, 
health, international peace legislation, 
literature, social morality and the we'!- 
fare of soldiers and sailors are all part 
of the Union’s work. 

With a program that touches 
many fields of social welfare, with 
radio, the press, and movies to he!lp 
them carry out their aims, W. C. T. U. 
members employ no hatchet-wielding 
tactics such as Carrie Nation consid- 
ered necessary. 

No Carrie Nation is 79-year-old Dr. 
Boole, president of the World’s W. C. 
T. U. A college graduate and a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, she is a highly efti- 
cient executive. Dr. Boole joined the 
W. C, T. U. in the early nineties when 
the neighborhood around her late 
minister-husband’s Bowery church 
convinced her of the necessity of pro- 
hibition work. By 1897 she was pres- 
ident of the New York City W. C. T. U. 
Four years later she headed the state 
organization, and in 1925 she became 
National President. At the Washing- 
ton convention last week she complet- 
ed her sixth year as international pres- 
ident. 

With the battle cry “Send a Mother 
to the Senate,” childless Dr. Boole ran 
for office in 1920 but was defeated 
Although never a political office-hold- 
er, she has been a powerful force in 
influencing the vote of women in her 
organization. In 1928 she urged the 
half million W. C. T. U. members to 
vote for Hoover because “his brain 
will be free of alcohol.” 

After the 1937 convention Dr. Boole 
planned to return to her substantia! 
home in Brooklyn—a borough of 
America’s wettest city. 

SS ee 


The Gentler Embezzler 


What is the typical woman embez- 
zler like? 

She is a respected member of her 
community. She neither drinks, gam- 
bles nor speculates. Although she has 
not had a college education, she is 
fairly intelligent and a steady worker. 
Thirty-five years old, she is married 
and works in a mercantile firm, She 
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has never known real poverty, but 
has known what it is to want things 
she could not honestly obtain. 

This is not a character invented by 
a Hollywood scenario writer, but an 
accurate picture drawn from an anal- 
ysis of the lives of 400 women embez- 
ziers throughout this country. The 
analysis was completed last week by 
the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore. 

Why does the average woman em- 
bezzler steal? 

According to the Baltimore experts, 
she steals money entrusted to her care 
by employers to hide her husband’s 
inability to provide what she thinks 
she and her family must have. 

In a period of a year to a year and 
a half, the average amount stolen is 
$3,233 before the embezzler’s crime is 
detected. Before she is caught she 
thinks only of the pleasure the money 
will bring to her husband. He will 
drive the big new car and astonish 
the waiter with large tips. Her only 
reward for embarking on a career of 
thievery will be her new position as 
the wife of a supposedly competent 
provider. 





“Solo Dramatist” 


“Now it’s your turn to do a stunt.” 

A pretty, dark-haired girl came to 
the center of the living-room of the 
home where a small, informal party 
was in progress. Other “performers” 
had been imitating birds, turning cart- 
wheels, balancing chairs on one leg, 
and the guests were beginning to fid- 
get. Now they stopped fidgeting. The 
new “artist” gripped their attention. 
In short monologues she gave strik- 
ingly realistic caricatures of familiar 
personalities and types. When she 
finished there was resounding ap- 
plause. 

A few days later, a woman who had 
been a guest at the party phoned the 
young girl and asked her to repeat her 
performance at another party for a 
fee of $15. Thus, in the early 1920s, 
began one of the most successful ca- 
reers in theatrical history. 

Last week, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
who now earns more than $30,000 a 
year for her presentations of “solo- 
dramas,” was back in the United 
States from England and was about to 
begin preparations for her 1937 Amer- 
ican tour. 

As a contrast to her historical por- 
trayals of “The Wives of Henry VIII,” 
“The Loves of Charles II,” and “The 
Empress Eugenia,” Miss Skinner an- 


nounced that she would include a 
dramatization of Margaret Ayer 
Barnes’ novel, “Edna His Wife,” in 


her repertoire for this season. This 
dramatization, like all others Miss 
Skinner has presented, will be her 
own. Not only has she always writ- 
ten her own sketches, but, if historical 
research is necessary, she does it. If 
costumes are needed, she assembles 
them; and only she could have the 
genius to arrange a table and two 
chairs on a stage so that they might 
represent anything she wants them 
to represent—from the Tower of Lon- 


don to a gondola in a Venice canal. 

It was at Baldwin School in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., that Cornelia started to 
write monologues. She dashed them 
off between classes in the morning, 
and at night performed them for her 
delighted schoolmates. After two 
years at Bryn Mawr College she was 
so insistant upon going on the stage 
that her actor-father, Otis Skinner, 
sent her to Paris to study. 

Her first stage part was with her 
father in “Blood and Sand” in 1921. 
The critics neither praised nor damn- 
ed her, but her father discharged her, 
saying she must make good on her 
own. She got parts in several Broad- 
way productions, but still the critics 
remained indifferent. Then came the 
party and her first $15 fee. Now, each 
year her historical sketches and such 
monologues as that of “The Southern 
Gir] in the Sistine Chapel,” can be 





Pictures Inc. 
Miss Skinner Always Acts Alone 


counted on to be the hits of the New 
York and London theatrical seasons. 
Hers is one of the most successful 
road-tours in America. 

Since 1928, Miss Skinner, who is 
now 36, has been married to Alden S. 
Blodgett, a broker. They have one 
son—a 6-year-old redhead. 

oe 
Briefs 


q Because she promised to marry 
more than 100 men and collected from 
$15 to $30 from each of them for neces- 
sary clothing and transportation to 
her “new home,” Mrs. Polly Jones of 
Batesville, Ark., last week was sen- 
tenced to a year and a day in Federal 
prison. Her husband, Lill Jones, also 
pleaded guilty to the charge of using 
the mails to defraud, and was given a 
sentence of three years. 

@ Midnight raids on the pantry 
used to be considered about the most 
daring thing a girl could do within 
the confines of a college campus. Now 
college girls wear nightgowns to for- 
mal dances, and it isn’t considered the 
least bit scandalous. Why pay a lot 
for an evening gown, a University of 
Rochester co-ed asked last week. A 
smart-looking $5 nightgown plus a 
buckle here and a flower there makes 
a fine going-out gown, she said. 





HOUSEHOLD 


Sheets, Five Classes 


Because they do not know there are 
five distinct classes of cotton sheets 
on the market, all intended for différ- 
ent uses, most housewives are unable 
properly to compare prices and quali- 
ties. To help them with this problem 
the Bureau of Home Economics at 
Washington recently analyzed 39 fair- 
ly representative sheets and grouped 
them as follows: (1) heavyweight mus- 
lin; (2) mediumweight muslin; (3) 
lightweight muslin; (4) fine count 
(sometimes called “utility”) percale, 
and (5) percale. 

Pointing out that a percale sheet is 
a different material from the printed 
dress fabric called percale, the Bureau 
labeled it the aristocrat of sheetings, 
the finest, smoothest, most beautiful 
and usually the most expensive. Be- 
sides being light weight, percale sheets 
are made of closely woven fine comb- 
ed yarns with a combined thread 
count of over 200 to the inch. They 
contain practically no sizing and wear 
well if used with reasonable care. 

The average homemaker, however, 
cannot afford the most expensive per- 
cale sheets, nor even the “utility” per- 
cale. What the average housewife does 
want is usually found in the middle or 
mediumweight muslin sheet. ‘Those 
with a finished thread count ranging 
from 70 to 80 in the warp and from 
61 to 70 in the filling are satisfactory 
for ordinary use. 

Lightweight muslin sheets may be 
cheaper, but they are usually coarse 
and sleazy when the sizing has wash- 
ed out. They also wrinkle under the 
sleeper and are neither comfortable 
nor durable. In fact, they often shrink 
unduly. 

On the other hand, very heavy sherts 
are cumbersome to handle and launder 
at home. They also add to the wash 
bill when they go to the laundry. Be- 
cause of their ability to withstand 
extra hard wear heavyweight muslin 
sheets are used chiefly in institutions. 








Week’s Hints 


g Biscuits can be given rich brown 
tops by brushing the tops with a 
pastry brush dipped in milk before 
placing them in the oven. 

@ Lemon juice sweetened to taste 
makes an inexpensive salad dressing. 

@ Ice cream cones that have been 
crisped in a hot oven for a minute 
make decorative holders for salads. 

Gg To prevent the soda taste in foods 
in which soda is used as a leavening 
agent, dissolve the soda in a small 
amount of liquid called for in the 
recipe before mixing it with the other 
ingredients. 

@ Cabbage should be cooked only 
until tender when tested with a fork. 
Too much cooking results in changed 
color and an indigestible product. 

@ Brown sugar will not become 
lumpy if stored in an airtight jar. 
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EDITORIAL 





Growing Madness 


There is little room for optimism 
in Europe at this time, There is room 
only for fear. Developments last week 
were of such a dangerous character 
that no one could be put down as an 
alarmist if he talked about the seem- 
ing inevitability of war. 

The Loyalist bombing of the German 
warship Deutschland and Germany’s 
violent retaliation in the shelling of 
Almeria brought matters to a boiling 
point. The next step was the with- 
drawal of Germany and Italy from the 
international non-intervention com- 
mittee. After that, according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune, came a de- 


‘mand from Italy that Great Britain 


and France line up with the Fascist 
side to crush the Loyalist government 
in Spain. 

The importance of these develop- 
ments cannot be overestimated. By 
their very nature, they sound a newer 
and more dreadful note in Europe’s 
noisy preparation for war. As was 
predicted not long after it broke out 
last summer, the Spanish conflict may 
indeed turn out to be nothing more 
than the dress rehearsal for some- 
thing much bloodier, much more ter- 
rible, much more insane. 

Apart from the violence of the 
Deutschland and Almeria incidents, 
the situation abroad has taken an es- 
pecially grim turn in the diplomatic 
sense, By breaking with the non- 
intervention nations, Italy and Ger- 
many have made their joint position 
clear. At, all costs, they want a Fas- 
cist dictatorship in Spain; they want 
the Loyalist government wiped out. 
There can be no mistaking this. It 
has been an unofficial fact for many 
months and now it is apparently offi- 
cial. In the reported Italian demand, 
France and Britain have been asked 
to join the Fascist side in helping the 
Rebels defeat the Loyalists. 

This demand (not officially con- 
firmed at this writing) amounts almost 
to diplomatic effrontery. Its brutal 
bluntness is bad enough, but it goes 
beyond that and involves a threat. If 
France and Britain refuse to side with 
the Rebels, then, says the demand, 
Italy and Germany will take further 
action. In other. words, Italy and 
Germany may openly wage war 
against the duly-elected Loyalist gov- 
ernment of Spain. “The question is 
harrowingly simple,” says one Italian 
newspaper. “Britain and France are 
called upon to solve it. For us it is 
already solved,” 

According to an Italian press official, 
Italy and Germany have solved the 
question this way: The present Loyal- 
ist government is made up of Liberals, 
Socialists, Communists and Anarch- 
ists. To save Spain and the world 
from Bolshevism, the Rebels must win. 
The international non-intervention 


committee is no longer neutral because 
no nation can be neutral unless it 
helps defeat the Loyalists. This is 
reasoning as practiced in the foreign 
offices of Italy and Germany. With it, 
Rome and Berlin expect to convince 
the world. It’s so harrowingly simplel 

Not so harrowingly simple, how- 
ever, are the minds of French and 
British diplomats. Not so simple are 
the minds of other diplomats in other 
countries. Not so simple, but quite 
possibly harrowing, is the situation 
such reasoning creates. A large part 
of the world backs up in disgust at 
the suggestion that Italian and Ger- 
man Fascism should be promoted to 
save civilization. Yet, if reports are 
accurate, Italy not only suggests this, 
it demands it, This is more than dip- 
lomatic effrontery. In face of all the 
ugly, brutal. and anti-democratic 
things associated with Fascism, the 
Italian demand is little better than 
an insult, 

Italy and Germany can hardly ex- 
pect to have either France or Great 
Britain join the Rebel side. If Mus- 
solini and Hitler decide to wage open 
war in Spain, they can expect only 
trouble, and the trouble will be likely 
to involve all Europe. The situation 
is much like the one that existed short- 
ly before the World war. It has all 
the makings of a continent-wide dis- 
aster. In addition to the perilous 
“incidents,” Europe is once again 
plagued with nervous tension, secret 
diplomacy, opposing political align- 
ments among the nations, heavy arma- 
ments, ambitious rulers, name-calling 
and a general warlike spirit as intense 
as anything in 1914. If present signs 
have meaning, it will take little to pre- 
cipitate the big blow-off. 

As far as developments went last 
week, it seemed as though Italy and 
Germany were prepared to take des- 
perate steps. The machinery of in- 
ternational diplomacy was set in mo- 
tion but nothing was accomplished to 
give the world assurance that there 
would be no more critical events, that 
it would be possible to maintain peace, 
that Fascist forces would not go over- 
board in their efforts to dominate 
Spain. Not even the most confirmed 
optimists could be particularly cheer- 
ful over the prospects. The one dark 
fact was that civil war among the 
Spaniards had reached a stage where 
it could easily break bounds and boil 
over, spreading its own evil through 
all Europe. If Italy and Germany 
should march in to insure victory for 
General Francisco Franco, what then 
would France and Britain do? What 
would Russia do? Could any con- 
ference of diplomats save the conti- 
nent from a conflagration? 

In the light of history and with full 
knowledge that there is a deep and 
titanic struggle going on between 
sharply - opposite political forces 


- Pathfinder 


abroad, speculation now leads only t» 
one conclusion: unless Europe takes 
hold of itself, unless it acts at once 
to stop its growing madness, the: 

will be war—there will be war, wheth. 
er it comes in a month ora year. Un- 
der the circumstances, the time is a' 
hand for this country to embrace 
whatever policy seems best fitted to 
keep us at peace. 


q 
Beauty and the Beach _ 


With all the problems this troubled 
nation has, it is never too occupied to 
take on a new one. Now it’s the ques 
tion of masculine dress on publi 
beaches, This is beginning to assert 
itself as something calling for solu 
tion. The issue seems to be simple 
should men attired only in trunks be 
permitted to display themselves? 

Editorial Research Reports has gath 
ered opinions from recreational super- 
visors in many representative cities 
The results of the questionnaire have 
led to the conclusion that about hal! 
of the cities are uncertain whether « 
man’s chest is a monstrosity or mere 
ly a spectacle to be looked at with in 
difference; the other half has taken 
tentative if vague steps to require 
“decency” or “conventional” garb. 

Such cities as Akron, Cincinnati, De 
troit, Houston, Richmond, Seattle and 
Washington, D. C., report that they 
have no particular regulations, Cities 
like Baltimore, Birmingham, El Paso, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, At- 
lantic City and Toledo insist that male 
bathers must wear shirts with their 
trunks. 

Of the latter group, Atlantic City 
has taken the firmest stand. In that 
celebrated resort city, local officials 
have declared that “there is nothing 
beautful about a man’s chest,” and 
have followed this up with the staunch 
assertion that “we'll have no gorillas 
on our beaches.” 

We think Atlantic City is quite justi- 
fied in coming out against gorillas on 
the beaches, but, as to its gratuitous 
and all-encompassing remarks about 
the pulchritude of a man’s chest, we 
balk at its logic. Because there is 
nothing beautiful about a man’s chest 
is not necessarily a reason to wrap it 
up against the sun and hide it from 
public view. 

Authorities are fighting a vain fight 
when they seek to stop the onward 
march of men bent on losing their 
shirts. It was not long ago that loud 
cries were raised about women’s “one- 
piece” suits. Yet, so successful have 
been women’s efforts to abbreviate 
bathing garb that there is scarcely a 
fraction left for them to discard, This 
leaves only the men to battle. 

Whether or not one approves of the 
masculine campaign, there is much to 
be said for a recent decision of the 
New York State Court of Appeals, 
which upheld the right of citizens to 
wear shorts in the city of Yonkers. 
The ruling stated: 

“The Constitution still leaves some 
opportunity for people to be foolish, 
if they so desire.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Babyloniana 

Five thousand years ago, tired Baby- 
lonian business men gathered in their 
favorite bars, were served barley beer 
or sweet wine by professional bar- 
maids, and discussed such topics as 
government - interference, collective 
bargaining and old-age pensions. 

Such was the startlingly up-to-date 
P - ture drawn last week by Dr. Waldo 

Dubberstein to describe what life 

et society were like in the days of 
ancient Babylon. From study and re- 
search undertaken as professor of 
oriental history at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Dubberstein said he found 
the distant Babylonian past much like 
today, with labor unions, social securi- 
ty, and advanced court procedure. 

Business life was highly developed, 
the professor said, and ancient clay 
tablets show that large shipping com- 
panies vied for trade monopolies and 
staged price wars among themselves. 
Among other things, the Babylonian 
government had control of the bank- 
ing system and established state mo- 
nopolies in salt and fishing. 

——————- > 


Presbyterians 


Adolf Hitler’s campaign to “substi- 
tute state religion for the Christian 
religion” in Germany drew heavy fire 
last week from the 149th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States o1 America. The 
1,300 church members attending the 
assembly in Columbus, Ohio, adopted 
unanimously a resolution “rejecting 
the false doctrine that the church... 
must acknowledge ... other truths... 
apart from the one and only Word of 
God.” 

At its opening session, the assembly 
chose for the highest position in the 
church—moderator of the General 
Assembly—the Rev. Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes. Dr. Foulkes, who will also 
serve as chairman of the Presbyterian 
General Council during his one-year 
term, was elected by a vote of 563 to 
308. The vote was made unanimous 
on the motion of the new moderator’s 
only opponent, the Rev. Dr. James A. 
Kelso, 

Bespectacled and with thinning gray 
hair, Dr. Foulkes will celebrate. his 
60th birthday on June 26th. He has 
been pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, N. J., for the past 
11 years. He was secretary of the 
“New Era” movement within the 
church from 1918 to 1924, 

The resolution condemning the cur- 
rent activity against organized re- 
ligion in Germany did not name Hit- 
ler, but the Rev. Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, 
introducing it, told the assembly: 

“National Socialism is demanding 
from the church the recognition of 
divine revelation in itself, in the per- 
son of the Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler 
and in the reality and history of the 
German nation.” 


Pictures Inc. 
Dr. Foulkes Heads 2,700,000 Presbyterians® 


Turning to matters nearer home, the 
assembly rejected as “too strong” an- 
other resolution condemning Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s plan to remove from 
the Supreme Court men over 70. At 
the same session, the assembly refer- 
red to its 276 presbyteries for consid- 
eration a plan for the compulsory re- 
tirement of all pastors aged 70. 

As a method or system, Presby- 
terianism, whose organization closely 
resembles the democratic methods of 
government in this country, dates from 
the foundation of the Christian 
Church, Its essence is concentration 
of church authority into the hands of 
representatives 
elected by the whole membership of 
the church. The first members of the 
sect to arrive in this country were 
French Huguenots who. landed in 
South Carolina in 1562, The earliest 
American Presbyterian church was 
founded on Staten Island in New 
York harbor in 1665. The church to- 
day has a membership of about 2,700,- 
000 in this country. 

ee 


Briefs 


@ In a report just made to county 
officials, Evangeline Starr, divorce 
proctor of Seattle, Wash., observed 
that the first 10 years of married life 
are the most difficult for domestic hap- 
piness and that the third is the hard- 
est of all. Principal cause of divorce, 
she said, seemed to be a fondness for 
liquor on the part of husbands. 

@ Jam jars make better sermons, 
the All Saints Episcopal Church in 
Inverary, Scotland, discovered recent- 
ly. The church had long been trou- 
bled with poor acoustics which had 
made sermons almost impossible to 
hear. The Duke of Argyll, a member 
of the congregation, remembered that 
Roman architects had combated the 
same difficulties by placing hollow 
animal horns around the walls. He 
tried empty jam jars, and the confus- 
ing echoes disappeared. 
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Owen J. Roberts 


When the tall doors of the Judiciary 
building in Washington swung shut on 
the 1936-’37 term of the Supreme 
Court last week, an important ques- 
tion was still unanswered: “Is Mr. 
Justice Owen Josephus Roberts a con- 
servative or a liberal?” 

Before March 29, that question 
would have seemed foolish. In 1930, 
Roberts, an impressive six-footer, had 
left the then blue-law city of Phila- 
delphia and a legal practice which net- 
ted him $150,000 a year to join the 
Supreme Court. During his first term 
he had agreeably surprised liberal 
Justices Stone, Brandeis and Holmes 
by voting with them on most cases. 
But in 1932, he had swung to the con- 
servative wing of the court as a vot- 
ing partner of Van Devanter, Mc- 
Reynolds, Sutherland and Butler. In 
January, 1936, it was Roberts who 
recited the 5,000-word decision which 
plunked the New Deal AAA into the 
wastebasket on top of the NRA. 

It was therefore a thrilling shock 
for New Deal sympathizers last March 
when Justice Roberts provided the 
fifth and deciding vote in favor of the 
Washington Stafe minimum wage law 
for women. The Court, three times 
without Roberts, once with him, had 
voted against similar laws. But 
Roberts had apparently changed his 
mind. Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times cracked wisely: “The Constitu- 
tion is what Justice Roberts says it is.” 

Would Justice Roberts stay on the 
liberal side of the fence? It seemed 
that he would. Following the Wash- 
ington State case, he voted to uphold 
the Wagner Act. Two weeks ago, his 
vote was the slim margin which made 
possible two 5-4 victories for portions 
of the Social Security Act. 

Roberts’ was indeed a rare triumph 
of mind over matter. Born and raised 
in mid-Victorian Philadelphia, by 
birth, breeding and natural sympathy, 
he should have been a conservative. 

In February, 1923, he told a meeting 
of bankers in New York: “Everywhere 
you turn, commissions, bodies and 
inspectors of every known variety are 
found. The result is that the busi- 
ness man in America today feels that 
he is doing business with a minion of 
government looking over his shoul- 
der.” In the light of the calm and un- 
ruffled ways of big business in 1923, 
that was a remarkable statement. 

At the same meeting, Roberts at- 
tacked on another tangent. A Senate 
Judiciary Committee had investigated 
the oil industry and had given much 
unfavorable publicity to the top-heavy 
salaries of company executives. In 
business quarters, there was an exag- 
gerated fear that this and other find- 
ings of the committee would be turn- 
ed into propaganda for government 
ownership of the oil industry. Roberts 
not only defended high salaries, but 








Pictures Inc, 


Roberts: Charm, Hard Work, Great Ability 


asked a question which would have 
done credit to the American Liberty 
League last fall: “Are we prepared to 
go into a frank state of socialism, or 
are you and men like you prepared to 
get out, take off your coats and root 
for old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon indi- 
vidualism?” 

Thirteen months later, Roberts was 
spending a quiet evening at his big 
house on De Lancey Street near staid 
Rittenhouse square in Philadelphia. 
The ’phone tinkled. Roberts was sur- 
prised to find that the White House 
was on the other end of the line. 
President Coolidge wanted Roberts to 
do a little over-tHe-shoulder watching 
of the oil industry as a special attor- 
ney for the government, along with 
Atlee Pomerene, Democratic ex-Sena- 
tor from Ohio. As a result the Phila- 
delphia attorney did an about-face, 
abandoned his practice and became a 
Federal “minion.” 

As a member of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee Tom Walsh of Mon- 
tana had been wondering for nearly a 
year how it was that Secretary of the 
Interior Albert Fall had suddenly been 
able to catch up with back taxes and 
buy additional land near his New 
Mexican ranch with bright, new $100 
bills. It was known that Fall had 
secretly leased government oil re- 
serves at Teapot Dome, Wyo., and Elk 
Hills, Cal., respectively, to Harry F. 
Sinclair’s Mammoth Oil Company and 
to Edward F. Doheny’s Pan-American 
Company. Just what connection exist- 
ed between the leases and Fall’s sud- 
den affluence, nobody knew. 

For months, Roberts and Walsh 
tracked down mysterious deals all over 
the United States and Canada. In one 
case before the Supreme Court, the 
Philadelphian was successful in ob- 


Pathfinder 


taining a cancellation of the land 
leases on the grounds that they ha, 
been improperly contracted. In an. 
other before a District of Colum)i, 
court, he showed that Secretary F |! 
had accepted a $100,000 “loan” from 
Doheny, with no provisions for in. 
terest, security or repayment. The 
white-haired Cabinet member wa; 
found guilty of accepting a bribe. [p 
October, 1929, he was fined $100, 
and sentenced to a year in prison 

In the government’s prosecution of 
Messrs. Doheny and Sinclair, Roberts 
was less successful. Both defendants 
were acquitted. But during his five. 
year exhumation of the Teapot Dome 
skeleton, Roberts had impressed im- 
portant politicians as a lawyer of more 
than ordinary competence and per- 
sonal charm. 

Soon after Fall had been sentenced, 
Justice Edward Terry Sanford of the 
Supreme Court suddenly died. Presi- 
dent Hoover nominated John J. Parker, 
a Federal judge in North Carolina, to 
fill the vacancy. A long, ill-tempered 
wrangle in the Senate over Parker's 
anti-labor, anti-Negro views finally re 
sulted in his rejection. Within 48 
hours, Hoover put Roberts’ name be- 
fore the upper house. It was unani- 
mously confirmed in less than 6) 
seconds. 

Teapot Dome had taken the Phila- 
delphian from the deep-carpeted law 
offices of Roberts, Montgomery and 
McKeehan to the front pages of every 
newspaper in the country. But when 
he took his place on the Supreme 
Court bench in June, 1930, he was still 
comparatively unknown. Editors sum- 
med up his career as “a chronicle of 
little romance, hard work and great 
ability.” 

Roberts was born 62 years ago in 
Germantown, a suburb of Philade!- 
phia. His grandfather was Welsh 
Father Josephus Roberts was a harid- 
ware and wagon merchant in the 
days when selling horse-drawn ve- 
hicles was a good business. 

Young Owen first thought that he 
would be a painter, but after a few 
discouraging daubs, took up swim- 
ming instead. That, too, was a failure, 
and the boy had to console himself by 
playing the solo cornet at a neigh- 
boring Baptist church. 

Like many other sons of Philadel- 
phia’s well-to-do, Owen went to the 
Germantown Academy. Headmaster 
William Kershaw was enough inter- 
ested in the raw-boned, fast-thinking 
youngster to suggest that he become a 
lawyer. For his pains he got an 
earnest question: “But can I be a 
lawyer and be honest?” 

An affirmative answer sent Roberts 
a few miles to downtown Philadelphia 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 
noted for its graduate law school. A 
good mixer, the handsome German- 
town boy got along well in everything, 
except that he kept his big frame off 
the athletic fields. After filling several 
undergraduate chairmanships and ed- 
itorships, he wrote a fluent thesis on 
“The Agamemnon Myth as Treated by 
Dramatists.” That graduated him with 
honors. 
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At 20, he entered the university’s 
law school. He had so little trouble 
mastering legal intricacies that on his 
graduation in 1898 the school im- 
mediately made him an instructor. 
Three years advanced him to the 
dignity of a professorship and three 
more brought him a wife—Elizabeth 
Rogers of Fairfield, Conn. 

A brief stint as assistant district at- 
torney for Philadelphia county pre- 
pared Roberts for a law practice of his 
own. By 1918, because he was an 
excellent lawyer and knew the right 
people in the city, he was ready to give 
up his professorship to devote more 
time to his private efforts. 

In the early 1920s, Roberts counted 
among his regular clients the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit company, the 
Pennsylvania railroad and other. cor- 
porations.. He was a director of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Philadel- 
phia and other big companies. Yet 
he often took low-fee and charity 
cases because he believed that to be 
a lawyer’s duty. 

All these things made Roberts an 
outstanding legal light of Philadelphia. 
And in 1924, it was George Wharton 
Pepper, Senator from Pennsylvania 
and an old friend, who boosted him to 
national prominence by suggesting to 
Calvin Coolidge that he be made Tea- 
pot Dome prosecutor. 

As the “baby” of the Supreme Court, 
younger by three years than Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone, Roberts is not at all bitten 
by the bug of his own judicial im- 
portance. Like many another Wash- 
ingtonian, he is a regular member of 
the winter audiences at the National 
Theater. His wife sees that he gets 
around to important social functions 
at which he is genial and friendly. 

Long an outdoor enthusiast, Roberts 
gave up trips to the Maine woods when 
he was appointed to_the Court and 
now concentrates rather mildly on 
horseback riding and walking. His 
companions on foot are his wife, now 
grown plump, and his pretty daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, who is having more 
success than her father had at trying 
to be a painter. 

In his house at’ Georgetown, the 
justice takes other walks. Quite often 
he paces back and forth, clenching a 
pipe between his teeth and memoriz- 
ing opinions, Once in court and hand- 
ing down a decision, Roberts never 
refers to notes. 

During the summer, the justice and 
his family are at home on Bryncoed 
(Welsh for Wooded Hill), the 600- 
acre Roberts farm near Philadelphia, 
There the Pennsylvanian often shoves 
his feet into size 12 boots and walks 
out to inspect his 30 prize-winning 
Guernsey cattle, his chickens, pigs, 
ducks and hollyhocks. 

Justice Roberts himself has given no 
clue about why he has seemed to stand 
first on one, then on the other side of 
the conservative-liberal fence. It was 
regarded as a suspicious coincidence 
that he joined the Right wing of the 
Court when his seat on the bench was 
shifted from that beside liberal Justice 
Stone. to one at the tight elbow of 


Justice Butler, a domineering conser- . 








vative, “Butler,” said Washington 
gossip, “is steering Roberts.” 

But Butler and Roberts were bench- 
mates when the latter voted to uphold 
New Deal philosophy in the gold 
case, the Minnesota mortgage morato- 
rium and the New York State milk 
price-fixing cases. And Butler, big 
and burly as ever, was sitting beside 
Roberts when the Pennsylvanian fa- 
vored the New Deal in the Washington 
State minimum wage, the Wagner act 
and the Social Security cases. 

Roberts has been almost entirely 
consistent in voting for States’ rights, 
absolutely so in voting against Federal 
regulation of wages and hours, wheth- 
er by the Guffey Coal act or by the 
NRA. But until public opinion is 
fairly well agreed on the advisability 
or impropriety of Federal labor reg- 
ulation, it will be too early to call 
Roberts a conservative, a liberal, or 








anything other than what he now 
seems to be—a moderate, 
Seriously ill with influenza, King 


CAROL of Rumania cancelled arrange- 
ments for a trip to the country. Alt 
the same time, his sister, Princess 
ILEANA denied that Queen Mother 
MARIE had been stricken with pa- 
ralysis. 

“In much better health now,” finan- 
cier J. P. MORGAN sailed from Eng- 
land for New York, after heart trouble 
had prevented him from attending the 
coronation of King George VI. 


Standing beside 21-year-old HAMIL- 
TON WESTMORE, screen make-up 
artist, 20-year-old MARTHA RAYE, 
Hollywood’s cavernous-mouthed fem- 
inine Joe E. Brown, looked straight at 
a minister in Las Vegas, Nev., and 
softly said: “I do.” In Hollywood, 
Mrs. PEGGY REED, her mother, la- 
mented: “They promised me _ they 


Martha Softly Said: 
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would not marry for two years.” In 
the same town on the next day, Ar- 
kansas’ tale-telling screen and radio 
comedian, BOB BURNS, married HAR- 
RIET MADELIA FOSTER, his secre- 
tary, after being a widower for more 
than a year. The new Mrs. Burns did 
not give up her job. 

On a west-to-east around-the-world 
flight “just for fun,” AMELIA EAR- 
HART successfully completed the first 
leg of her equatorial journey by flying 
1,200 miles from Miami, Fla., to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico in seven and a 
half hours. 

Governor GEORGE HOWARD 
EARLE of Pennsylvania dived into the 
Susquehanna river with all his clothes 
on ‘to rescue MICKEY, one of his pet 
dogs, from drowning. Mickey had 
been overcome by the heat. 


. o 7 


New York State Supreme Court 
Justice FERDINAND PECORA ruled 
that Dr. FERDINAND A. COOK had 
a right to a jury hearing in his $125,- 
000 libel suit against the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. According to the Britan- 
nica, Dr. Cook’s assertion that he 
reached the North Pole in 1908, a 
year before Robert E. Peary, has been 
“universally discredited.” Dr. Cook 
doesn’t think so, and Pecora, who 
helped conduct the Senate banking 
and securities jnvestigation of ‘1933- 
34, wasn’t so sure. 

Long known as “an ironclad bache- 
lor,” fiery, 60-year-old ANDRE TAR- 
DIEU, former Premier of France, an- 
nounced his intention to wed. But 
nobody in her home town of Chau- 
mont-sur-Taronne, near Paris, knew 
anything about Miss Julia Largenton, 
the bride-to-be. 

In Springfield, Illinois, PAUL 
FARTHING, who has been blind for 
38 of his 50 years, began a nine-year 
term as Chief Justice of the State 
Supreme Court. He will carry on his 
work with Braille he pricks into a 
blotter from readings by his secretary 
and from court testimony. 


Last week, five days before they 
became 22 years old, LEOTA, MARY, 
MONA and ROBERTA KEYS received 
Bachelor of Arts degrees from Baylor 
University at Waco, Tex. They were 
the first quadruplets in history to 
complete a college course. Asked 
whether she or her sisters would wed, 
Mary thought about vaudeville con- 
tracts and exclaimed: “Gosh, no!” 


* o * 


New York’s only female “bouncer,” 
18-year-old LOIS DE FEE, who is six 
feet, three inches tall, weighs 184 
pounds and once offered to fight Primo 
Carnera, appeared in a New York 
court. She had two black eyes, a 
broken nose and and suit against LOU 
BRICE, brother of comedienne FANNY 
BRICE. “Isn’t it funny,” she asked, 
“how big women like me always get 
tangled up with little-bitty men?” 
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Shrimp 


Since the days of the Founding 
Fathers, fishing has been a major in- 
dustry in New England and especially 
in the state of Maine. Even today al- 
most every indentation of Maine’s 
coastline is dotted with the masts of 
tiny fishing fleets. For nearly 200 
years a hardy tribe of salts has drag- 
ged its living from the sea. 

In recent years, however, this in- 
dustry has suffered heavily from the 
competition of big-business fishing. 
The individual fisherman with his 
fragile “smack” cannot rival the large 
ships which put far out to sea and re- 
turn to unload a catch of 1,000,000 
pounds of fish each day. Each year 
the life of the Maine fisherman has 
become more uncertain. 

Last week, however, this fast-dying 
industry had a promise of salvation in 
the form of shrimp. The promise was 
implicit in a report by Dr. Johan 
Hjort, Norwegian fishery expert, who 
recently announced the discovery of 
a large population of shrimp along the 
Atlantic coast and especially off Maine. 
These tasty crustaceans have an oblig- 
ing habit of coming close to shore dur- 
ing winter where they may be scoop- 
ed up from small boats with simple 
tackle. 

Atlantic shrimp are a highly market- 
able food. They average from five to 
eight inches in length, are bright red 
(instead of greyish-green, as in south- 
ern waters), and make a tender, de- 
licious dish. Dr. Hjort believes that 
winter shrimping will prove a vital 
boon to the small-boat fisherman of 
Maine, 





Steel, Caution 


Despite labor troubles and tax wor- 
ries, cheerful optimism was the pre- 
vailing note al) through the annual 
meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York during 
the past fprtnight. Steel producers 
noted with delight that their industry 
was operating at about 92% per cent 
of capacity, far higher than at any 
time since 1929. 

Eugene G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem Steel and retiring presi- 
dent of the Institute, told the meeting 
he believed steel was on a sounder 
foundation than it had been for many. 
years, and that the business of his own 
company was “fairly booming.” He 
noted as an outstanding factor in the 
soundness of the industry’s position 
the fact that nearly all orders for 
steel were going directly into actual 
consumption, instead of being bought 
on speculation as in 1929. 

Steel. has long been an accurate 
barometer of the nation’s business. 
When steel orders are large, many 
other industries, especially building 
and transportation, are almost cer- 
tain to be operating full tilt. This 
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Grace Reported a Boom in Steel 


year, many steel men suggested at the 
Institute meeting, the demands of such 
industries may carry steel straight 
through the summer without the usual! 
seasonal drop. 

A more somber note was sounded 
amidst this rejoicing by the Wall Street 
Journal in a survey indicating a 
“spirit of caution” among many indus- 
tries despite large orders and profit- 
able activity. This trend, said the 
survey, was most noticeable in cotton 
textiles, railroad equipment, retail 
sales and woolen goods. 

——— oie 


Farm Income 


The highest farm income for any six 
months since 1930 was forecast last 
week by government economists for 
the first Kalf of 1937. Drawing on 
official figures for the first four months 
of the year, which showed a total 
farm income of $2,604,000,000, 27 per 
cent better than last year, the econo- 
mists predicted that 1937 farm income 
would reach the $4,000,000,000 half- 
year mark for the first time in seven 
years. 

Sharp price rises in cotton, wheat, 
corn and other major farm products 
were largely responsible for the gain, 
the economists. stated, since the 
volume of marketing during the first 
four months of the year fell off about 
5 per cent. 

The experts looked forward to 
further increases over 1936 income in 
May and June. If these are large 
enough, they said, the year’s six- 
month farm income may approach the 
figure for the first half of 1930—$4,- 
196,000,000. 

Typical sample of a price rise aiding 
income came last week when corn 
prices shot suddenly upward after a 
long period of depression (PATH- 
FINDER, June 5). May corn prices 
soared to $1.40 a bushel, the highest 
figure for any corn crop since 1920. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ASHINGTON has a neat way of 

obtaining increased efficiency 
among the employees in four of its 
usually obscure municipal depart- 
ments. Like Atlantic City, Hollywood 
and a host of other cities, the capital 
frequently selects “beauty queens.” 
But the District goes most other cities 
one better each year by selecting four 
“kings.” The latter are not selected 
for their Adonic qualities, but for 
ability in the rather lowly work 
they do. 

Currently honored as the “tops” in 
the four classifications are: Best Ash 
Collector Thomas Ware, Best Street 
Cleaner Tom Prue, Best Garbage Col- 
lector Horace Barnes and Best Trash 
Collector Fred Coates. Each “king” 
of his line receives a cash prize of $5 
(donated by the Twentieth Century 
Fund) and the privilege of flaunting 
for 10 days a pennant bearing the 
words “Prize Winner.” Because the 
awards are based on records for the 
entire year and all employees in the 
four classifications seek the honor 
and the money, better work is done 
the year round. Besides putting a little 
competition into otherwise drab tasks, 
the stunt enables the local press an- 
nually to publish some facetious 
stories and unusual pictures of the 
city’s Best Ash Man, Best Street Sweep- 
er, Best Garbage Carrier and Best 
Trash Slinger. 

Debts Table: On June 15 Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
will inform various foreign nations 
that their semi-annual war debt pay- 
ments, long in default, are again due. 
But the Secretary needs no semi- 
annual reminder himself. It was re- 
cently revealed that he eats his noon 
meal each week day on the famous 
table on which foreign governments 
worked out in 1923 their debt funding 
agreements to the United States. In 
the middle of the large, glass-topped 
table is a silver plaque with this 
engraved inscription: 


On this table the debt-funding 
agreements with foreign governments 
were executed, Aggregate principal, 
$11,577,260,885. 


Around the edges of this elliptical 
mahogany table are 15 additional 
plaques giving in detail the extent of 
each country’s agreement. For in- 
stance the Secretary always sits at 
the west end of the table with his 
luncheon tray covering the little silver 
plaque listing the British debt as of 
June 19, 1923, as $4,600,000,000 and 
bearing such names as Stanley Bald- 
win, Montague Norman, Charles E. 
Hughes and Andrew W. Mellon. 


House Party: Congress has an over- 
whelming majority of Democrats in 
both houses. But not so one particu- 
lar Congressional establishment in 
the capital, Four representatives, 
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three Republicans and one Democrat, 
have taken a house together. With a 
maid and a cook to care for their 
establishment they are still enthu- 
siastic about their housekeeping ad- 
venture. 

The three G. O. P. members are Rep- 
resentatives Joseph W. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts, Walter G. Andrews and W, 
Sterling Cole of New York. The lone 
Democrat is Representative J. Joseph 
Smith of Connecticut. All are bache- 
lors but Cole whose wife and family 
are not in the capital for this session. 
Though the G. O. P. banner flies over 
their home, Smith explains that his po- 
litical opponents do not intimidate 
him because “I keep them deflated.” 

OOS or 


Capital Briefs 


@ Because of its vast park area, 
cycling is one of Washington’s favorite 
pastimes. But last week’s hot weather 
drove many to the Potomac, putting 
into full swing what is planned to 
be the capital’s biggest boating year. 

G Declaring that other cities are 
ahead of Washington in the develop- 
ment of broad recreation programs, 
Miss Sybil Baker, director of the De- 
partment of Playgrounds, revealed 
that the District spends only 50 cents 
per capita for its recreational pro- 
gram, whereas “we ought to spend 
$1 per capita.” 

@ The Marines seem to have the 
situation well in hand in the pres- 
ent Congress, with five former Devil 


Dogs on duty on the Hill. They are 
Representatives Melvin J. Mass, of 
Minnesota; Robert L. Mouton, Louisi- 


ana; Francis H. Chase, South Dakota, 
and Lawrence Imhoff, Ohio. 

@ To offer visitors to the seat of 
government night views of the capital, 
the Washington Monument will be 
open to visitors on Saturdays and Sun- 
days for the rest of the summer from 
9 a. m. to 10:30 p. m 
visiting hours are from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

g Publishing house circulation fig- 
ures for current periodicals were re- 
ported recently to show that only 
San Diego, Cal., has a greater con- 
sumption of movie magazines per 
capita than the nation’s capital. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD 


SICKNESS op ACCIDENTS ? 


YOU RECEIVE 


$7,500.00 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


$7,500.00 


LOSS OF HANDS 
FEET OR EYES 


$25 sickness 
$25 
$25 
$100 


of the CENTURY 


WILL PAY 
YOUR BILLS 


The Federal Life and Casual- 
ty Company, a legal reserve 
insurance company which has 
paid millions of dollars to 
policy holders, offers you the 
new “CENTURY” Policy. This 
company is not an association 
or an assessment company. It 
is approved by state insur- 
ance departments. 


Men and Women 


The new “CENTURY” Bick- 
ness and Accident Policy in- 
sures both men and women with 
the benefits shown here, plus 
many other liberal features. 


ACCIDENT 


HOSPITAL 


No Medical Examination 
COST TO YOU Anyone between 16 and 170 
ONLY years can apply without medi- 


cal examination. No agent 
$1 PER MONTH will call. Cost only $1.00 per 
month, payeble monthly. 










FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
CENTURY POLICY DEPT. 
ELGIN TOWER, ELGIN, ILL, 


Mail complete information how I can get the 
“CENTURY” Policy for 7 days FREE INSPEC- 
TION, without obligation. 
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Guatanteed TOMBSTONES +9 ve 
Best Marbi, Granite. Freight Paid. Lettered. Erected 
ae desired. Write for FRE Catalon and Samples. 


U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 
Dept. A-66, ONECO, FLORIDA 


This Week’s Bargain 


Special Club 331 ONLY 
Country Home ,........« 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


McOall’s Magazine ..... $200 
Good Stories.......... o 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 


Pictorial Review 
Pathfinder . You save $2.00 
order to PATHFINDER, ee ae 9. c. 








Housebold Magazine. i: 
Ne change or ’ substitution in the magazines in this 


SUFFERERS 
Guaranteed 


SINUS 


RELIEF 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about Sinus troublee— 
cause, danger of neglect—how you can get quick relief 
from ‘terrible Sinus pains; describes new discove for 
getting medication to infection. Instant Relief Guar- 
anteed. Liberal No-Riek Trial cent per treatment. 
Why suffer longer? Write for free booklet today. 


GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES 
stele] (a am Dept.A,42E.Pearson St.,Chicago, Ill, 
rn 


SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 


Check whether ... 





weekly issues. 


(Outside 48 States, $2) 


.-NEW or ....RENEWAL 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Extra Pay 

An annual salary of $3,200,000 is a 
large one, but when it is divided 
among 25,000 persons it amounts to 
only $128 a year. That was the aver- 
age sum which Hollywood extras earn- 
ed last year. 

Although the Screen Actors’ Guild 
recently won its battle to raise the 
extra’s minimum daily wage from 
$3.20 to $5.50, the most any extra can 
hope to make in 1937 is $220, if he or 
she works the same number of days 
as last year. Should any extra, whose 
face is usually no more than a blur 
in the background of some scene, work 
five days a week throughout the year, 
he would earn $1,430. This estimate 
is based on figures made public in 
Hollywood last week. 

Even though one studio alone may 
have as many as 28,000 placements a 
year for extras, steady employment 
for any one of them is virtually im- 
possible. However, more regular em- 
ployment is promised for the future, 
producers having agreed to get rid 
of “casuals” who work in movies only 
as a sideline (PATHFINDER, May 22). 

Twenty-five hundred dollars would 
be a fortune to most extras, and less 
than one-half of one per cent earn 
that amount. The only catch is that 
to make that much they have to spend 
from two to three fifths of their yearly 
income. Before applying for the max- 
imum wage of $11.80 a day paid to 
“dress” extras, a woman must spend 
at least $1,000 a year for suitable 
clothes, while a man must pay a mini- 
mum of $1,500 a year to maintain his 
wardrobe. 

Up-to-date evening and dinner 
gowns, afternoon frocks, morning 
frocks and street apparel for each of 
the four seasons must be owned by a 
woman who expects to play even an 
obscure part in a scene calling for 
such clothes, 

The male “dress” extra must have 
evening and street clothes, a morning 
suit, sports wear and several business 
outfits. Both men and women must 
also have hats, shoes, gloves, all types 
of coats, scarfs, and other accessories 
needed to complete a smart outfit. 

With all these clothes hanging in 
their closets, “dress” extras, as well 
as those whose wardrobes are pro- 
vided by the studios, have in the past 
had to spend both time and money 
calling the Central Casting Bureau to 
ask whether any jobs were available. 
The producers have agreed to abandon 
not only this system but also the prac- 
tice of making extras pay their own 
transportation between locations. 

During the remainder of 1937 major 
studios will spend an unprecedented 
sum for extras who will appear briefly 
on the screen as spectators in large 
audiences, as passers-by in street 
scenes, or as unidentified guests at big 
parties. None of them, however, will 





be rushing from the studios with 

checks large enough to pay off the 

mortgage on the old homestead, 
ne 


Flickers 


@ An O. K. from the United States 
government was necessary before Mar- 
lene Dietrich could fix her hair the 
way she wanted to. Miss Dietrich 
wanted to resume the use of real gold 
dust to emhance the beauty of her 
blonde hair in front of the cameras, 
but since 1933, when Congress passed 
legislation prohibiting the private 
possession of gold, she has had to be 
content with gilt dust as a substitute. 
Last week the Federal district attor- 
ney informed her she could use real 





Pictures Inc. 
Marlene Will Wear Gold Dust in Her Hair 


gold powder providing she does not 
have more than $100 worth in her 
possession. 

q@ A lot of housewives would like to 
know how to eliminate dust, and al- 
though a Paramount property man has 
his pet way to do so, he doesn’t 
recommend it for home-use. The in- 
vention recently was worked out to 
eliminate clouds of dust that hereto- 
fore obscured the action in pictures 
where large numbers of horses have 
been used. A huge tank of water mix- 
ed with black paint, an electric pump 
and a mammoth spray are now used to 
settle the dust in the horses’ pathway. 

a 


You'll Be Seeing 


It Happened Way Out West (20th 
Century-Fox): Although this is pure 
melodrama with more than a slight 
tinge of hokum, it’s a fast-moving, 
humorous film. Paul Kelly, Judith 
Allen, Johnny Arthur and Le Roy 
Mason all give pleasing perform- 
ances. It’s the old story about the 
city slickers who try to trick the poor 
country girl into losing her non- 


* Pathfinde: 


profit-making ranch—which, of cours:, 
really has valuable ore deposits locat-. 
ed on it. Kelly plays one of the two 
villains in the beginning, but he’; 
much too handsome to remain in that 
role throughout the picture. 

Angel’s Holiday (20th Centry-Fox): 
The kids will love this picture, and 
even grown folk will get enough laughs 
out of it to make it worth their while. 
As the niece of a newspaper editor, 
Jane Withers is as brave as she is 
precocious. She starts out by butting 
into everybody’s business, but she 
ends up by rebuking some tough gang- 
sters. In between times she mends 
the broken romance of the handsome 
reporter, Robert Kent, and Sally Blane, 


ON THE AIR 


Radio's Families 


If you own a radio, you have some- 
thing in common with 24,500,000 fami- 
lies in the United States. If you don’t 
own one and you want to get away 
from your neighbor’s, the chances are 
four out of five that any house or 
apartment you move to will have a 
loudspeaker next door. 

The total number of receiving sets 
in this country reached 33,000,000 dur- 
ing the first three months of this year, 
when radios were bought at the rate 
of 28 a minute. The figure was an- 
nounced last week by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company after comple- 
tion of a nation-wide study by Dr. 
Daniel Starch, research expert. 

Other facts revealed by CBS: 

@ Four out of every five persons 
in the United States listen to radios. 
Over 1,500,000 families joined the air 
audience last year, making a total of 
24,500,000 listening families. 

@ The longer a person has a radio, 
the longer each day he is inclined to 
listen to it. A person who has owned 
a radio six years will generally turn 
his set on each day for one hour more 
than a person who has been a radio 
owner for-only a year or two, The 
average daily use of a radio by one 
family is five hours and one minute. 

q If a man would like to equal the 
total number of hours per day that 
families in the United States listen to 
their radios, he would have to sit be- 
side his set from now until the year 
10879—the total family hours of radio 
listening per day is estimated at 
95,000,000. 


LABOR— 


(Continued from page 4) 


A. F. of L. failed most notably. In 
the New Deal, American labor found 
the mightiest ally of its history. On 
the theory that increased buying 
power among the masses would lift 
the country from depression’s mire, 
President Roosevelt set himself up as 
protector of the workingman. In sec- 
tion 7a of the now defunct NRA, 
labor.was given the right to “organize 
and bargain collectively through rep- 
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resentatives of their own choosing,” t 
and employers were ordered to “com- 
ply with maximum hours of labor and 
minimum rates of pay and other con- 
ditions of employment approved or 
described by the President.” 

Never had Jabor enjoyed such po- 
tent backing. Yet even under NRA, 
the A. F. of L. made little progress. 
Labor representatives sat on the 
boards which concocted codes to gov- 
ern the various industries but had 
little or voice in deciding code 
terms. Green demanded equal rep- 
resentation for labor in drawing up 
the codes and never got it. In the 
large scale industries untouched by 
the Federation, company unions grew 
like mushrooms, were generally domi- 
nated by the wishes of employers and 
so were of little use to workers. 

STRIFE: Such was the situation 
when John Lewis hit William Hutche- 
son on the jaw. When Lewis walked 
out of the Federation, he took with 
him 10 of its strongest and richest 
unions. Among them were his own 
union, the United Mine Workers, and 
the Ladies Garment Workers, the two 
most powerful labor organizations in 
the country.tT 

Since the rebellion, Green and the 
A. F. of L. have veered back and 
forth between threats of reprisal and 
fruitless attempts to lure the “10 
traitor unions” back into the fold. 
Green forbade Lewis to attempt or- 
ganization of the steel industry. Lewis 
laughed. Green ordered the C. I. O. to 
disband. Lewis snorted. In conven- 
tion at Tampa, Fla., last year, the 
A. F. of L. suspended the C, I. O. 
unions—but obeyed Green’s plea to 
postpene expelling them altogether. 

A fortnight ago, a special confer- 
ence of A. F. of L. leaders gathered in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to consider further 
steps against the C. I. O. (PATH- 
FINDER, June 5). Green, who has 
become less and less conciliatory as 
Lewis has become more and more 
successful, banged a table and shouted 
that “the clock has struck and the 
hour is here” and that it was high 
time the Federation did something 
about stopping John L. Lewis. Obe- 
diently, the conference voted extra 
dues to finance an anti-C. I. O. strug- 
gle, laid plans to expel the rebels for 
good and all, and discussed fighting 
Lewis on his own ground in the mass 
production industries. These propo- 
sals must await the sanction of the 
\. F. of L. convention next October. 

C. I, O.: Meanwhile, oblivious to 
threat and plea alike, the Committee 
for Industrial Organization is sweep- 
ing through America’s mass industries 
like a forest fire. Millions of workers 
have already joined up and thousands 
more are flocking to it every week. 
Some of the most implacable foes of 
t Collective bargaining is the process of. deciding 
tuestions of wages, hours and conditions of employ- 
nent by discussion and arbitration between repre- 
entatives of the workers on the one hand and the 
employers on the other. 
tt Others were Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Unit- 
ed Textile Workers, Oil Field, Gas Well and Re- 
finery, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Pederation of Flat Glass Workers, Amalga- 


nated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
\nited Automobile workers and the Typographical 


Union, 
(Continued on page 24) 








READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 





“Blonde Pantomimist.” ... Several times 
mention is made of Miss Trudi Schoop’s 
blonde hair, yet_in the picture of her on 
the same page her hair appears to be de- 
cidedly dark. Has she dyed her hair or 
is it a fault caused in printing? 
Andrew G. Cumming 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

{Neither dye nor poor printing caused Miss Schoop’s 


dusky locks. Blonde hair frequently photographs so 
that it appears darker than it actually is 





Germany and the Church 

We certainly dislike very much to see 
you publish the false story that Germany 
has sent out of the conditions in the Cath- 
olic Church in that country (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 15)... 

Mrs. E. G. Collignon 

Columbus, Ind. 

[Readers of all faiths would have been rendered a 
poor service if PATHFINDER had failed to tell the 
story of charges lodged by Nazi officials against cer- 
tain Catholic monastic groups. Whether the charges 
are true or false is beside the point. The significance 
of the story is that it serves to underscore the Hitler 
regime’s current attempt to control the religious life 


of all Germany, Jewish, Protestant and Catholic 
alike.—Ed.]. 





More About Relief 


In the editorial of PATHFINDER, May 
15th, we find the relief and unemploy- 
ment problem still in the suggestive or 
proposal stage ...™ 

. . « Here is the way to go at it. As 
we have many millions of good produc- 
tive acres, tillable land now unused or 
wrongly used, secure enough thereof to 
give five acres to each unemployed ... 
Divide it in districts large enough to 
employ modern sets of farm machinery, 
say 125 acres to each district; build 25 
dwelling houses with woodsheds, garages 
with cars in them, also land enough for 
garden and orchards for each family. 
Put up buildings for necessary animals, 
storehouse for machinery, including grain 
elevator, etc. ...The homes, with gardens, 
orchards, woodsheds, autos, to be pri- 
vately owned, thereby restoring individ- 
ual interest and responsibility. All the 
rest to be owned collectively, but operated 
cooperatively. 

If Henry Ford’s factory to farm plan is 
applied, $5,000 per family, which means 
$125,000, will pay for the land, building 
materials, machinery, furniture, and live- 
stock on each district. This means that 
$1,000,000 will build 8 districts, which will 
give 200 families (an average of 1,000 
members) a permanent self-supporting 
security; $1,000,000,000 will take 1,000,000 
members off the relief rolls (averaging 
five to a family) on the above scale. 

John Loberg 
Brunswick, Me. 


* * 7 


I have noticed with considerable inter- 
est the suggestion that an investigation 
be made to ascertain the number on re- 
lief .. . Just why does President Roose- 
velt feel that definite data along this line 
is of no consequence . . . at this time? 

From what investigation has been made 
here locally, the opinion has been derived 
that less than 40 per cent of the taxpayers’ 
money goes to those legitimately requir- 
ing relief; the balance for administration 
expense which furnishes very satisfactory 
political jobs ... 

Is it possible that our administration 
does not know that this condition exists 
at the expense of the taxpayers? 

M. M. Hepstonstall 
Davenport, Ia. 
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aimee soothing comfort the 
quickest, cleanest, surest way by 


STANIS FOOT SOAP 


It helps to dissolve corns and callouses 
—reduces annoying perspiration. Don’t 
fail to try this new, easy way. Convince 
yourself of its outstanding value. Send 
60 cents for three weeks supply to 


STANIS, 1307 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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convenient — Cannot 
Willnot soil hormrerags 
Lasts all 


dealers, Harold. _B--4 ta * 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


ER FLY KILLER 


RHEUMATISM! 


If you want to ) really t try to get at your 
Rheumatism—Neuritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is peiping thousands— 
“The inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.”” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveais startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P, Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-C Street, Hallowell, Maine, 
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SATURDAY 


spt! 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto inion 





—American Boy, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 
<a » Gazette, —Pietorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, 6 mos. = ‘Sock tn. oo 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. —Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yt. —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Motion Picture —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Magazine, —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs, 
——_- Arts heediccratt, —Household Magazine, 


2 yrs. 2 yrs. 

-—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 
No chan or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


F REE TRIAL & (1) fh Bog eee trouble that 


ts better an oe worse, 
let us send’ you's FREE f the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 


It is by far the 


5 _ no more visi- 
ble than water. too, -_ nd your “‘first 
real night’s rest. bbe “write today, a postal will 
do. _Gatisfaction guaranteed. iat 


DB. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Seda 


Mo. 





Relieve 


Rheumatism: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your sto 
You get constipated. Your whole system is po 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the an 
looks punk, 

Laxatives afe only makeshifts. A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile _ ae freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 250 at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co. 


Prostate Sufferers 


An Enlarged, inflamed or Faulty 
Prostate Gland very often causes 
Lameback, Frequent Night Ris- 
ing, Leg Pains, Pelvic Pains, Lost 
Vigor, Insomnia, Etc. Many phy- 
sicians endorse massage as a safe 
effective treatment. (See Refer- 
ence Book of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Vol vir, 3rd edition). Use 
“PROSAGER,” a new invention 
which enables any man to mas- 
sage his B i - Gland in the 

vacy his home. It often 
Brings relief with the first treat- 
DR. W. D. QMITH ment and must help or it costs you 

INVENTOR nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. 


Free Booklet Explains Trial Offer 
Write MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO., 
8-918, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


rece + Pl ale = An cain lee soe te | “statins 
FREE BOOK 
tells of Con- 
DISEAS BLOOD. Ly and Re- 

















cards, inks, black magic books, lode- 
stones, charms, ete. Catalog _ 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, 


ot no oes thousands ED ae. 
ORIA CO., 80: Wis. 





_ 
PSORIA Si S many aes 
py ~ B © on A, Zz E M A 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free. 


Or. 0. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va_ 
2 $c endleei Mitten Aa tA A SN 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 


amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 
PROSTEX COMPANY. Dept. 2. Oklahoma. 





Learn How Many 


EPILEPTICS 


Have Been Relieved of Attacks 


of augeks Fis have been re- 

PEP SO users cotity 

to the ‘bene sohts of 28-y' nyearold preparation. 

ag ee me soeuczente Of attacks. Write at 
FREE detai 


M. LEPSO, E Wrightst., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Match Gag 


Here is a good one to spring on 
your friends. Tell them you can make 
a match light by throwing it into the 
air. Of course they will laugh at you 
and say you cannot do it. 

Then, after you have their curiosity 
aroused to the bursting point, calmly 
take a match and throw it into the air. 
When it comes down and lands some- 
where, you simply exclaim: “See the 
match light.” 





Brain Teaser 


A man walking along a railroad at 
the rate of four miles an hour is over- 
taken by a train 88 yards long. The 
train passes him in 10 seconds and 20 
minutes later it overtakes a second 
man and passes him in nine seconds. 
By the time the first man has over- 
taken the second man how far will the 
train have run? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The furni- 
ture dealer lost 25 cents or four per 
cent on the entire transaction. 

re 


“Barrel” Illusion 


When you first look at this “barrel” 
you are apt to think it is a lesson in 
penmanship, but that is far from what 
it really is. If you will gaze at the il- 


Tricky Barrel Fools Eyes 


lustration a while it will do tricks 
before your eyes. One’s first impres- 
sion is that_it is open at both ends and 
seems to be lying in one direction. But 
if you continue to look at it and then 
blink your eyes it will change posi- 
tions. Continue to look and blink 
some more and it will appear to be 
lying in first one direction and then 
the other. 





Table Steeplechase 


Sometimes variations are more in- 
teresting than the original games. 
Most homes have a set of the common 
variety of tiddly winks, but even young- 
sters may soon tire of that game. 
However, interest can be added to the 
otherwise slow game by borrowing 
from the races. 

For this interesting variation one 
needs half a dozen empty cardboard 
safety matchboxes with sliding draw- 
ers. Cut the bottoms out of the 
drawers and slip each one only part 
way back into its cover. Then ar- 
range the partly open boxes on their 


ends in a. row on the table for 
“hurdles.” 

To make the game more difficy); 
the boxes may be set zigzag fashion 
instead of in a line. Each player mus; 
have a tiddlywink of a certain color 
and a shooter. In turn the players 
shoot, trying to make their “horses” 
fly through the openings~in the draw. 
ers of the matchboxes. 

When a player fails to make 4 
“hurdle” he must stand back and give 
his place to the next player. If he 
succeeds in flipping his’ tiddlywink 
through the first box he shoots again, 
trying for the second “hurdle” and so 
on. Each player must shoot through 
al? the boxes as they come on the 
course. The first player to shoot 
through all six boxes wins the game. 

oie 


Smiles 


Sally—You know, I’m so sensitive | 
feel ashamed every time I see the 
family wash in the back yard. 

Sue-—-No wonder! Why don’t they 
do their bathing in the house? 





Mrs. Snapp—If I were to die, Scipio, 
would you marry again? 

Scipio—That isn’t a fair question, 
dear. 

Mrs. Snapp—Why isn’t it a fair 
question? 

Scipio—Well, if I were to say “Yes,” 
you wouldn’t like it, and to say “Never 
again” wouldn’t sound nice, either. 





Albert—You say I’m not good enough 
for you? 

Helen—Yes, that’s what I said; but 
you’re too good for any other gir! to 
have, 





Munhall—Was her father surprised 
when you said you wanted to marr) 
her? 

Ziegler—Was he surprised? Why, 
the gun almost fell out of his hands. 





Pretty Cashier—I must take a vaca- 
tion, I’m afraid my beauty is begin- 
ning to fade. 

Boss—What makes you think that? 

Cashier—Well, for one thing the 
men are beginning to count their 
change. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in | 














all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. c. | 
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NNPIDENTIAL, RELIABLE, ADVICE: solves your 
omnes Consultation One Dollar. Box 432, 
sumter, 8. C 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


t RRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
eid, Rented. Ex Bargain ~ ag J ichanae 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


RESS—Mail postcards. We weekly, and fur- 
ADDR supplies. PP ull Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 
metics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 2000 
ADDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything sup- 

plied. We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write 
May’s Cosmetics, University Station (A) Tucson, 
Arizona. a 

RESS our ——, We are paying weekly. 

= : Lar} Particulars Free. Selma 


Py Ta oo Arizona. 


MEDICAL 


RUSH TWO DOLLARS TO-DAY. Get ‘“‘Vitalife’”’ 
Remedy by return mail. Amazi Chemists secret. 
Guaranteed, Weak glands—Weak anhood—Vitality 
Restored. wyitalife™ Laboratory Products, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 

Guide for the Inventor,”’ and ‘Record of invention” 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman an, 5 stered wt 
Attorneys, 698-G Adams Building, W: hington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION with this responsible 
firm. Over 62 years’ patent experience, Write for 
free booklets, Department D-612, Snow Building, 
Washington, D. Cc. 


PATENTS, Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered og Attorney. L. FP. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 
PH SHING 


AT LAST! All your prints in natural color. Their 
lifelikeness is outstanding; their beauty amazing. 

Roll developed, 8 natural or prints, 26c. Fast serv- 

ice. Natural Color Phote, C-61, Janesville, Wis. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 

ed, printed, and two professiona}] enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c eoin, Re- 
prints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, — 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior- quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


WIN PRIZE, $100.00 VALUE OFFER. Roll developed, 

8 guarantee prints, 2 enlargements, coupon on 8x10 
painted enlargement, 25c. Daily service. Midwest 
Photo, B-51, Janesville, Wis. 


$100.00 VALUE PRIZE OFFER. Roll developed, 8 

guaranteed prints, oil painted enlargement, coupon 
on 8x10 painted erilargement, 25c. Immediate service. 
Janesville Pilm, A-51, Janesville, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. ys Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two pro- 

fessional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 
16 Reprints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, 
RiverGrove, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, 3, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
25c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
fect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER, l5c. Films developed by 
special ot process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
3c. Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double Weight 
ee oy eight ag nm never-fade prints 
each roll 25c. Dubuque ilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 20c. Send names 
of two other Kodakers. Sterling, Box 5556-B, 
Cleveland, O. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 ry Prints 15c. 8x10 En- 
Jlargement 25¢c. Court Photo, West Salem, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25¢. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970-57, George, Chi 0. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SUBSCRIPTION SALESMEN WANTED 
SUBSCRIPTION SALESMEN wanted by leading poul- 
try —_. Pull time or side line. Poultry 
Tribune, Mount Morris, Tilinois. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If canoes so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washin 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS 


SONGWRITERS: Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary 
and Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 633 Studio 
Bl Portland, Ore. 

































































MOVING SOON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
Prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
~ a’ If you want your copies sent to a new 

sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 

your old address as well as 

‘ call our attention to any error 
we have made in your mame or address. 

THFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Izzard—Do women always have the 
last word? 

Izzat—Certainly not. Sometimes a 
woman is talking to another woman. 


Norman—What a nifty panama. 
Where did you get it? 

Jimmy—lI picked it up at Quiggle’s. 

Norman—I don’t seem to recall the 
place. Is it a hat store or a restaurant? 


Janey—Mother, is it correct to say 
that you “water a horse” when you 
give it a drink? 

Mother—Yes, dear, that’s right. 

Janey—Well, then, I’ve just “milked 
the cat.” 


Young Farmer (pointing to cow rub- 
bing noses with her calf)—<Ah, that 
sight makes me want to do the same 
thing. 

City Girl Visitor—Well, go ahead. 
isn’t it? 


It’s your cow, 





Judge Knite—Is there any reason why 
sentence of 10 years at hard labor should 
not be passed upon you? 

Prisoner Slink—I can’t think of any 
myself, Your Honor, but I think my lawyer 
can. At least that’s why I hired him. 


Young Man—Sir, your charming 
daughter has invited me to dinner. 

Her Father—I’ll do better than that. 
I'll invite you to breakfast. Then you 
can see how she looks in the morning 
without her make-up on. 


Frisby—I think George Washington 
was right when he advised his coun- 
trymen not to eat spaghetti. 

Xceron— What do you mean— 
George Washington advised people not 
to eat spaghetti? They didn’t have 
spaghetti in his day. 

Frisby—Well, anyway he told them 
to “keep away from those foreign en- 
tanglements,” didn’t he? 


Sharp—Loan me a dime for carfare 
home. 

Flatt—-Sorry, but all I have in the 
world is one 50-cent piece. 

Sharp—tThat will be swell. 
take a taxi home. 


I can 





Willie—Boo, hoo! 
Boo, hoo! 

Father—Now, what in the world’s 
the trouble, young man? 

Willie—Mother told me I had to 
wash my face, but I don’t want to. I 
don’t see why I can’t cover my face 
with paint and powder when it’s 
dirty, same as she does, 


I don’t want to! 
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DEAF ? 


AINAZINIG NEWS : / 


You may hear like normai eo 
Amazing new instrument releases 
from misery and ~~ So T 7“, 
The Godsend, new + Electrical Hearing Aid, = 
guaranteed to re wer to hear as instrumen 
Sell for $85. 178. 0, ar more. PRICED AT ONLY 
$19.75! Backed by 1000. $1000.06 Pae- -Back Guarantee. Now 
you pay RB lectures, conversa ios , 
movies te with Microphone, Batteries and TWO 
Appliances for BONE or Al 
less than the usual price of only one. Music and words 
heard distinctly oor all directions, at close or from 
distances. No distortion—no head noises. Ins t is 
ag pepe x €- concealed in clothing, no more noticea- 
lasses. Write quick for FREE DE- 
TAILS, oent in plein envelope. 


oe ee tr see o x-482 
; CINCINNATI, OHIO 

EY Treatment on 
FREE Trial 

If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 

or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 

watering-—just your name and address will bring you, 

all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 

have suffered or where you live in U. S., try this 

treatment without risk. “If completely satisfied ee 


may send $1, otherwise your report cancels 
Write The DePew Chemical Co., Dept. 804-M, 1 


Linwood, Linwood, Kansas | City, Mo. 


er bis 1 Good Market! We Buy! 
jemand rhe . 
legs — ond P a woe Rg 








FREE 
BOOK 






Shes are doi vee oe Wee! book ex - 
er to 
CANNING CO., “Ta6-4.N ew Orteans, La. 





PROSTATE 
RECTAL 
HERNIA 


Write today for our new FREE book, well illus- 


trated, 
gation. 


full of valuable information. No obli- 
Address: 


DEVINE BROS. CLINIC 
SALINA, KAN. 





EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after 

home and abroad failed. All letters answer = 
GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West. Det Detroit. a | ee 


Dil ES '@y DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you. have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page | Co., 300-B42 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


SAVE iirc 











MONEY ON 
MAGAZINES 





Magazines $ 


Six for One Yr. 


Any & in Addition to PATHFINDER 


60 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Lilustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 

—Plymouth Rock Monthly 

—Poultry Tribune 

—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 


—Country Home 
—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 


—Farm Journal 


tlewoman Magazine 
—Goed Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle xX PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No ch or substitution in the list of magazines 
pernit’ Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check azines wanted and send this ree wy 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. 
shegdne pee teense cere Povccccocecacceccesocesooeennee 
Name , 
guspocagocteccedersoerecs Scccovcecctpebeosnse ovegveece 
Sal neces sxen sinnssdng the eqedeconsene rye Eseeccooes 



























































































_ LABOR— 


(Continued from page 21) 


unionization have come to terms, Yet 
Lewis says he is just beginning. 

The C. I. O. applies big business 
methods to labor organization. Its 
membership drives are carefully plan- 
ned in advance and managed by large 
staffs of trained organizers. It main- 
tains a public relations bureau, legal 
counsel, research departments. It has 
great financial resources to pay for 
strikes. In short, the C. I. O. is both 
determined and efficient. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
committee’s methods lies in its cur- 
rent campaign to organize the steel 
industry. The drive started last June 
when the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, an A. F. 
of L. affiliate with about 8,000 mem- 
bers, deserted to the C. I. O. Since 
then a staff of more than 300 trained 
organizers has blanketed the nation’s 
steel producing centers. The network 
radiates from three hubs—Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Birmingham, Ala. These 
three cities are headquarters for sub- 
regional offices, 32 of which are in 
direct communication with Pittsburgh, 
17 with Chicago and five with Bir- 
mingham. From each of these sub- 
regional offices, in turn, lines of com- 
munication stretch to numerous local 
lodges, about 745 of which have been 
established in the last year. The cam- 
paign has been financed, largely by 
the United Mine Workers, to the tune 
of $100,000 a month, or more than 
$1,000,000 since it began, 

The steel industry, fourth largest in 
the U. S., employs more than 548,000 
men and has an annual payroll of 
$1,050,000,000. Less than a year ago 
union men in steel plants were few 
and far between. The C, I. O.’s drive 
had barely passed the threat stage, 
however, when the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, largest steel pro- 
ducer in the nation, agreed through 
its board chairman, Myron C. Taylor, 
to grant the union collective bargain- 
ing rights for its own members.t After 
this capitulation, other companies 
tumbled over themselves to fall in 
line. Today the C. I. O. has signed 
contracts with 131, steel companies 
which employ more than 300,000 men 
and claims a total membership in the 
industry of half a million workers. 

To industry, the C. I. O. represents 
labor dictatorship of business. Many 
industrialists are convinced that com- 
promise now will mean complete sub- 
servience later on, They see in Lewis’s 
current demands for collective bar- 
gaining rights a devious approach to 
the closed shop—the unionization plan 
under which no man may work in a 
given factory unless and until he has 
joined the union which dominates 
the factory’s trade. 

t During the C. I. O. offensive in the non-unionized 
steel field, there have been persistent reports that 
other steel leaders feel resentful toward Taylor for 
shattering steel’s historic “united front’’ against 
labor. Recently the American Iron and Steel Institute 
ignored its vice- ‘president, William A. Irvin, a col- 
Eo Nig ETE es 

presiden ° e erly an Repub 
lie Steel Cor hari A few years ago Girdler de- 
clared publicly that he would rather ‘‘quit the steel 


business and Fetire to a farm than be dictated to by 
outside labor leaders.”’ 








To many political observers, espe- 
cially those who are prone to view 
things with alarm, the C. I. O. is a 
weapon with the aid of which Lewis 
may come to control or even usurp 
government, They suggest that a body 
of three or four million men, disci- 
plined to leadership, is the sort of 
machine which toppled democracies 
and created dictatorships in Europe. 

OUTLOOK: At the end of August 
last year, the A. F. of L. had a total 
membership of 3,422,398, including 
workers in the rebel C. I, O. unions. 
Last month the Federation claimed 
3,908,505 members, not including C. 
I. O. men. Since the split cut about 
1,250,000 workers out of the Federa- 
tion, the latter estimate indicates an 
increase in less than a year of about 
1,766,107 members. Even accepting 
the figures cautiously, it is obvious 
that industrial recovery and the pres- 
ence of C. I. O. competition have com- 
bined to jolt the long phlegmatic Fed- 
eration into new life. 

Similar figures for the C. I, O. are 
impossible to obtain and almost im- 
possible to estimate. So rapidly are 
the lists swelling every day, the Com- 
mittee itself refuses even to guess at 
its total membership. However, the 
organization now includes 23 indus- 
trial unions, compared with 10 at the 
start, and claims a membership at least 
equal to that of the A. F. of L. The 
claim is probably not exaggerated. 

Before these two rival camps lies 
the vast field of America’s 38,000,000 
non-agricultural workers. Perhaps 
8,000,000 of these are now divided, al- 
most equally, between the A, F. of L. 
and C. I. O. More than 30,000,000 of 
them are totally untouched by any 
union at all. Of these, roughly a third 
—salesmen, saleswomen, plumbers, 
barbers, stenographers, janitors and 
the like—would be more adaptable to 
craft than to industrial unionism. The 
other 20,000,000, engaged in mass in- 
dustry and producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, can look to the Fed- 
eral government for legislative pro- 
tection and to Lewis for organization. 

Peacemakers would like to see the 
A. F. of L. completely ignore the C. 


Pictures Inc. 
A Familiar Scene: C. I. O. Organizers Signing Up Steel Workers in the Big Drive 


I, O. rebellion and turn its atten- 
tion to the millions of unorganized 
workers in small trades. Advocates 
of this plan hold that warfare between 
the two unions will not only cripple 
industry and produce higher living 
costs for the whole country but also 
will mean that a great mass of white 
collar workers, left entirely out o! 
the organization picture, might suffe: 
economically. They fear that align 
ment of labor and capital into sharp 
ly divided armies, with labor itself at 
odds, might mean civil disorders 
whose outcome could be only Fascism 
or Communism, 

There seems small hope today that 
such pleas will register. Lewis is too 
far along the road to success to stop 
his own onward sweep. Last week 
he was battling with the last holdouts 
in the steel industry and the one re- 
maining automobile manufacturer who 
still defies him—Henry Ford (see page 
5). Beyond this desperate struggle, he 
has already fixed his eyes on the still 
un-unionized mass industries of tex- 
tiles, aluminum, public utilities, elec- 
tricity and radio, rubber and soap. 

Both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 
look for great gains under the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, which permits 
unions to demand consent elections 
under government supervision to es- 
tablish their right to exclusive bar- 
gaining rights. The A. F. of L. is con- 
vinced that the law will prove a 
tremendous advantage in forcing Lew- 
is to agree to show-down elections in 
the coming struggle. The C. I. 0. has 
already enjoyed Wagner Act bénefits 
in its struggle with steel. Whether 
the government, in the role of umpire, 
can restrain the two rival unions from 
open conflict remains in doubt. 

Pitched struggle between the two 
armies seems inevitable, As the hattle 
lines are drawn, hope of early indus- 
trial peace in the nation. dwindles. 
Labor is on the march under two dif- 
ferent standards. Where the move- 
ment will end, how it will eventually 
affect economic and political America, 
is a speculation too great and im- 
portant to allow of a hurried or cer- 
tain answer at this time. 





